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The trend to 
present day 


Architectur 
Ny | & ty, A 


View from the indoor-outdoor glass enclosed living room, the re- 
sidence of Nathalie R. Davis. Mat Kanten of New Hope, Pa. was 
the architect. 


Controlled exterior lighting make a 

night scene as pleasant as day. 
bertville, N. J. Outdoor lighting gives night view of garden. The Thaddeus Longstreth, Princeton, 
architect, William Hunt of Lambertville, of course. N.J., architect. 
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NEXT MONTH 


LIFE will again resume publishing the 
interiors of the better dining places in 
Bucks County, a feature so much appre- 
ciated by our readers. 


NOVEMBER 1961 


VOL. 2 No. 5 


Published once a month by the Bucks County 
Publications Inc. at 65 West State Street, Doyles- 
town, Pa. Second class postage paid at Doyles- 
town, Pa, Advertising rates upon request. 


P eople are still getting married. A 
check with the Bucks county mar- 
riage license office was not necessary to 
establish this fact. While June still 
leads as the busiest time for Cupid, 
other months have become popular. 
Newspapers. are full of late summer 
and fall weddings. Seeing so many 
bridal pictures lately pròmpted a look 
into the back-ground of some of the 
courtship and marriage customs. 

Some old customs are not observed 
locally. It is difficult to imagine today’s 
independent woman cooking a meal, 
placing it on her intended's doorstep, 
and running away. The Hungarian 
custom of a swift kick from the new 
husband was left in the old country. 
So was the Croatian practice of the 
new wife having her ears boxed. 

Courtship and wedding rituals have 
their start in the pagan past. When 
women from other tribes first were 
considered fair game if caught outside 
their own compounds, the best man 
became a part of the game. Today’s 
best man has custody of the ring, 
symbolic of the bride’s fetters. He is 
today’s counterpart of the ancient 
bridegroom’s helper in capturing the 
maiden and tying her up to prevent 
escape and return to her family. 

The honeymoon corresponds to the 
period when the bride was kept in 
hiding until her family quieted down 
and accepted the new son-in-law. 

The Welsh continue to harass the 
bridgegroom by a mock refusal to al- 
low him to enter the scene of the wed- 
ding. After he is allowed to some in, 
he is forced to find his bride in the 
gathering. She is disguised, usually as 
an old crone or witch. This by-play is 
sometimes preceded by a chase in 
which the bride and her parents are 
pursued by the groom and his party. 


A variation of marriage by purchase 
is the Mohammedan and Chinese cus- 
tom of mollifying the bride’s father by 
lavishing gifts on him. The Assyrians 
and Babylonians gathered all girls of 
marriage age once a year and sold them 
off to the highest bidders. The money 
bid for a pretty girl was given to a 
homely one and this made certain all 
the girls found husbands as some men 
would bid for a homely girl in order 
to get the money. 

Under Anglo-Saxon law whatever 
male relative was responsible for a 
woman was entitled to payment in ex- 
change for her hand. Widows were 
usually half-price. 


Law of the Roman Republic recog- 
nized the religious aspect of the wed- 
ding ceremony but under the Empire 
marriage was a civil contract. After 
the Council of Trent in 1563 marriage 
ceremonies became largely religious 
again. A Roswell S. Eddy 


Bucks County is almost a magical 
name. 

The County itself is just another 
county — with a court house, a county 
seat and county fairs. 

Children hop school buses at the 
same time children in other counties 
head for school. Mothers pack peanut 
butter and jelly sandwiches for school 
lunches with the same brand of peanut 
butter and jelly other mothers use. 

There are super markets, launderies, 
drug stores, hot dog stands, antique 
shops and all other things in Bucks 
County other counties have. 

Yet somehow, even watching cows 
graze in a field, things seem a little 
more picturesque in Bucks County. 

The valleys seem a little more color- 
ful, the hills are more rolling and the 
trees in the fall take on a brighter hue. 

Why is it people cross the county 
line to get corn in Bucks County? Ap- 
ples from the vegetable stand most 
likely come from the same trees as 
apples sold in other counties. But they 
taste better. 

Bittersweet you might resist from 
the florist becomes a must after you 
see it hanging upside down at a road- 
side stand. 

Antiques take on a special charm. 

And clothing from Bucks County 
seems a little more special. 

Food is especially tasty when it’s 
eaten in an inn along the Delaware 
Canal . . . hamburgers, eaten at a side- 
walk cafe featuring purple furniture, 
are better than home. 

There's the summer glamour of the 
Playhouse, the Music Circus — sum- 
mer visitors. 

There are the gourmet shops, art 
galleries, baskets made in Italy — all 
these things are available elsewhere. 

Homes dating back to the 1700’s are 
not exclusive to Bucks County. There 
are winding wooded roads almost ev- 
erywhere in the country. 

But there aren’t any counties in the 
country as well known as Bucks. 

It's almost impossible to define it’s 
charm, but once you’ve been there, it 
becomes part of you. 


—Ann Pollock 
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Pottery — Glass — Linens 
for Country Living 


NEW HOPE CRAFT SHOP 


New Hope, Pa. 


Daily 9-6 


BS 


David and William F. Gordon of the Golf Course 
Architects firm. 


A new ó400 yard championship golf course for the Bucks 
County area, the York Road Golf Club will open in the 
spring of 1962. The William F. Gordon Company, Golf 
Course Architects are responsible for the design and 
construction of the course which was finished in only 
eight weeks. Bill and Dane Gordon have used the same 
fine design criteria they employed in creating the Saucon 
Valley Golf Club and the Seaview Country Club, known 
in internation golfing circles as equal to any course in 
the world. They have also to their credit the creation of 
the Sunnybrook Country Club, Buena Vista Country Club 
as well as many other courses throughout North America. 


WILLIAM F. GORDON CO. 


GOLF COURSE ARCHITECTS 
RD i DOYLESTOWN, PA. FI 8-4243 


JOHN CORCORAN'S 


WATER WHEEL 


OPEN DAILY. SUNDAYS INCLUDED 
LUNCHEONS—DINNERS—COCKTAILS 
Served in Pre-Revolutionary Setting 
OLD EASTON RD., DOYLESTOWN 
Route 611 FI 8-9300 


“Corcoran Speaking” of radio & T.V. 


FOUR WINDS TAVERN 
The Finest Food 
in a Charming Atmosphere 
Steaks — Chops — Seafood 
Chicken-in-the-basket 
Lunch & Dinner 12 ‘til 9 Sunday 12 ‘til 8 
Open Fireplace 


RT. 611 Revere, Pa. 


“15 miles N. of Doylestown” 


THE FALLOW HOUSE 
Dairy Bar & Restaurant 


Family Restaurant 
RT. 611, PLUMSTEADVILLE, PA. 
5 Miles North of Doylestown 


e Delicious Snacks 
e Full Course Dinners 


For Reservations 
Telephone ROger 6-8974 


Open Every Day From 10 A.M. 


HE EDBSOK 


TSOSWELL’S 


FROM A SNACK 
TO A FULL COURSE DINNER 


LUNCHEONS 
PLATTERS 


Colonial Atmosphere 
Attractive Prices 
Rt. 202 at Buckingham 
Pyramid 4-7959 
Private Dining Room 
Available 


Monday Thru Sat.—11 A.M. to 9 P.M: 
Sunday—12:30-9 P.M. 


Where to Dine 


Along the Delaware 


Indian Rock Hotel — L.D. River 
road above Black Eddy. Unusual atmos- 
phere. See the Indian profile on the 
rock high above the Delaware river. 
Cocktail Lounge opens 5 o'clock daily. 
Closed Sunday. 


New Hope 
Logan Inn — New Hope. Emphasizes 
comfort and hearty cooking for neigh- 
bors and travelers alike. Atmospheric 
old bar well tended every week day 11 
until closing time. Not open on Sunday. 


Tow Path House — New Hope. Un- 
ique well-fireplace glows by the creek 
lighting diners. Check giant blackboard 
menu for delicacies. Choice. Cocktails. 
Visitors to New Hope should visit here. 


Black Bass Hotel — Lumberville, a 
short distance above New Hope. Estab- 
lished 1745. Renowned for gracious 
country dining. Overlooking the scenic 
Delaware River. 


Cartwheel Inn — Superb Cuisine. 
Swiss-French Menu. Breakfast, Lunch- 
eon — Dinner 12 to 11 F.M. Sunday 
Dinner 12 to 9. Bar open weekdays un- 
til 3 A.M. Route 202 — near New 
Hope . 


Chez ODETTE has captured the un- 
ique charm and atmosphere in a typical 
Bucks County setting. French and Ameri- 
can cuisine. Lunch, Dinner, Cocktails, 
open everyday. 


Buckingham 
Boswells Route 202 — Delightful 
Weekdays from 11 to 9 P.M. — Sunday 
12:30 to 9 P.M. Colonial atmosphere — 
Attractive prices. 


On the Jersey Side 


Lambertville House — Lambertville. 
Miniature loaves of bread at this histor- 
ic. old country hotel. L-D Candlelight 
bar ’til 2 a.m. (except Sunday); hot food 
served 11:30 a.m, to 1 a.m. daily inclced- 
ing Sunnday. 


River’s Edge — Lambertville, N. J. 
perched on the banks of the Delaware, 
this stone mill built in 1835 is a delight- 
ful place to dine. Indoors and outdoors 
with candlelight twinkling from dining 
areas around an open garden, old brasses 
and stoneware filled with flowers. Radios 
“Stella Dallas” on hand to greet you. 
Here you enjoy fine continental food 
and American favorites. 


WARRINGTON INN 


EASTON HWY. & BRISTOL RD. 
ROUTE 611 WARRINGTON, PA 


VINCENT 
COGGIOLA 
Proprietor 


e WEDDINGS 
RECEPTIONS 


e BANQUETS A 
SPECIALTY 
EXCLUSIVE 


But Vot Expensive 
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DINNER COCKTAILS 
LUNCH 


A favorite eating place 
of the County 
since 1735 


Open 6 Days-Closed Sunday 


Buck Hore. 


Intersection Buck Rd. 
Bustleton & Bridgeton Pikes 


FEASTERVILLE, PA. 
ELmwood 7-1125 


DAVID GETZ CHEVROLET 


CHEVY II - IMPALA - CORVAIR - 
CORVETTE 


NEW HOPE, PENNA. 
32 S. Main St. VO 2-2015 
rl 
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Indian Rock 


“ON THE 
DELAWARE” 


A Must on your dining list for 
excellent cuisine and a charming 
Early American atmosphere 
Your Hosts — Jayne & Joseph Lodge 
Dinner — 5 til 9 
Cocktail Lounge 
Rt. 32 River Road Upper Black Eddy 
22 miles north of New Hope 
Phone: YUkon 2-5767 or 2-8777 
Closed Sundays 


INN 


George Washington ate here 
We Carry on the Tradition 


Bucks County’s Oldest Inn 


DOYLESTOWN PIKE AT 2nd ST. PIKE 
WRIGHTSTOWN, PA. 


- 


BLACK BASS HOTEL 


On Route 32 at Lumberville 
Open Every Day 
But Christmas Day 
Luncheon 12:00 to 2:30 
Dinner 5:30 to 10:00 
Sunday Dinner: 1 to 8 pm 
Bar 
Guest Rooms - Central Heating 
Facilities for parties 
from 4 to 104 
AXtel 7-3071 


PARK VIEW 
RESTAURANT 


ACROSS FROM NEW BUCKS CO. 
COURT HOUSE 
AIR CONDITIONED 
FOR YOUR COMFORT 


P WEDDINGS 


BREAKFAST 
LUNCH 
DINNER 


Ko PRIVATE 
- PARTIES 


TAKE OUT 
SERVICE 


30 East Court St. 
Doylestown, Pa. 


Tel. Fi 8-8100 


Upper Bucks 
Pipersville Inn — Rt. 413, Pipers- 
ville. L. D. The Bruggers; Mother, 
Joe and Bob liven Erne with good 
Penn-German cooking and quick- 
witted quips Bar. 


Four Winds Tavern — Rt. 611, 
Revere, north of Ottsville. Open 


fireplace flicker, on basket-chick- 
ens and T-bone steaks. 


Ferndale Hotel — Rt. 611 between 
Riegelsville and Doylestown. L. D. 
An old inn operated as such since 
the turn of the century. Country 
ham from nearby farms — home- 
baked pies. Dining room and guest 
rooms — your host, Tom Snyder. 


The Fallow House — Dairy bar 
and restaurant. Dinners, sand- 
wiches, 15 flavors of ice cream. Rt. 
611, five miles north of Doylestown. 


Goldie’s Restaurant — Rt. 313. 
Dublin, Daytime meals for the way- 
farer at reasonable prices and of 
good quality. 

Newtown 
Homestead of Lavender Hall — Rt. 532, 
Newtown. Colonial Elegance with home- 
style cooking. Mr. Charles’ southern fried 
chicken a specialty. Buffet luncheons and 


dinners Wednesday, Thursday and Satur- 
day. 


Goodnoe Dairy Bar — Intersec- 
tion Rts. 532, 413, Newtown. Home 
farm products go into snacks and 
complete meals. Homemade Toll 
Gate ice cream. 


White Hall Hotel. Late snacks and 
platters, Cocktail Lounge. Stag Bar 
Established 1843. Murals by John 
Foster in Clouds Room. Worth a 
visit. 


Lower River Road 
Washington Crossing Inn—Wash- 
ington Crossing. Dine in formal 
dining rooms or in original kitchen 
of this historic inn, Facilities for 
bridge parties in small private 
rooms, Recommended food & bar. 


Below Doylestown 
Warrington Inn — Rt. 611, War- 
rington. L. D. Famous for fine sea- 
food. Spacious rooms for private 
parties. Cordial atmosphere created 
by Vincent’s greeting. 


Wrightstown 
Old Anchor Inn — Rts. 413 and 
232, Wrightstown. Roast beef and 
homemade cheese cake are out- 
standing. Terrace and Hunt rooms 
available for banquets, receptions 
and clubs, Cocktails — also bar. 


Feasterville 
Buck Hotel — Feasterville. Old 
timey inn with a chummy bar. L. D. 
moderately priced. Phone ahead 
for special dishes. Cheese cake de- 
licious. Expert catering. 


GOURMETS’ BAZAAR 
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UNUSUAL DELICACIES 
GIFTS -:- BASKETS 


New Hope 


Mechanic Street 
VO 2-2840 


PLEASANT 
DINING 


LUNCHEON 
DINNER 
COCKTAILS 


Dining is Always Delightful Here. If the 
weather is warm and golden, the terrace is 
at its best. If the weather is sad and rainy 
and chilly, we light the indoor fireplace. 
And the food is wonderful every day except 
Monday (when we're closed). 


THE TOW PATH HOUSE 


Mechanic Street on the Canal 
New Hope, Pa. VOlunteer 2-2784 


Banquet Facilities 


CROSS KEYS 


Fillmore 8-9364 


Route 611 & 313 


COUNTRY SIDE INN 
Fine food for discriminating taste. 
Cocktail lounge and bar. Catering to 


weddings, banquets, business and so- 
cial affairs. 


Closed Sunday 
1⁄2 mi N Doylestown, Rt 611 
(Easton Rd) 
SPECIALTY 
SAUERBRATEN — SNAPPER SOUP 
HASEN PFEFFER 


W TOA (FM) 
97.5 Mg 


CHUCK READ 


SATURDAYS 
5 P.M. - MIDNIGHT 


Doylestown and Nearby 

Conti Inn — Cross Keys. L. D. 
One of County’s historic old inns, 
owned and hosted by the Contis, 
a name well Known in restaurant 
circles, Try Walter’s Caesar Salad. 


Bar. 


Country Side Inn ı — Cross Keys. 
L. D. Modest prices for grand snap- 
per soup and sauerbraten. Unpre- 
tentious, bright, and cheerful. Bar. 
Air-conditioned, 


Old Water Wheel Inn — One and 
a half miles north of Doylestown. 
Old Mill built in 1714. Mill supplied 
flour to. Washington’s army. Ter- 
race dining — unusual bar, best 
food — atmosphere. 


Park View Restaurant. Doylestown’s 
newest restaurant, 2nd floor East Court. 
Unusually fine food — attractive prices. 
Caters to parties, banquets. 


Around 
Bucks County 


LOG CHURCH 

St. John’s Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, near Spinnerstown in Milford 
Township, is the oldest of that de- 
nomination in Bucks County. The 
records go back to 1734 but do not 
include the location and date of the 
first church building. The title page 
of the church register, opened in 
1736, bears the name “Church Book 
of the Christian Congregation at 
Great Swamp.” The Reverend Doctor 
Henry M. Muhlenberg, founder of 
the Lutheran Church in America, 1s 
believed to have been one of the first 
pastors. A log church built in 1763 
on the site of the present edifice was 
replaced by a stone structure in 1820, 
and this in turn by a much more elab- 
orate one in 1874 costing the then 
large sum of $10,000, which is still 
in use. 
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DELIGHTFUL DINING on the DELAWARE 


Lambertville, New Jersey 


At the bridge Telephones 
Vy block off Rt. 202 EXport 7-0897—0817 


LUNCHEON 12-2 October to June 
COCKTAILS AND DINNER 5-9;30 
SATURDAY SUPPER II-I2 
SUNDAY DINNER 1-8:30 


River-front room available 
for Parties and Receptions 


_  ____ FáVh 


NAMED FOR PATRIOT PLEASANT VALLEY 


In 1894, one hundred and nine- Pleasant Valley is a very old settle- 
teen years after Paul Revere made his ment. Its first name was Schucken- 
famous midnight ride from Charles- hausen. 
town to Lexington, Mass., to warn the More than two centuries ago a log 
colonists of the approach of the Brit- | home was built on the site on which 


ish soldiers, the name of the village the Union church was erected. This 
in Nockamixon Township was log church was called the Schucken- 
changed from Rufes Corner to Revere hausen church. This log church was 
in honor of the Revolutionary hero. replaced by a stone structure in 1872. 
It was in that year that the first post The church disbanded in 1924 and 
office was established in the village, the building was sold to Francis Yost, 
and the residents wanted a name in who remodeled it into a dwelling. 
keeping with its new dignity. The former inn, about an eighth 
of a mile to the south is the oldest 
building in the community. 


WITCHWOOD FARM 
COUNTRY KITCHEN 
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There is no better place to 
dine for you and your 
guests, if you appreciate fine 
food, in an exciting atmos- 
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phere. 

Lambertville House has al- 
ways provided both; with its 
American Antiques, candle- 
light lounge and new bar. 
The ideal place for your 
Thanksgiving dinner. 
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Where Route 202 meets Route 309 
Open daily 9:30 A.M. to midnight 
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BREAKFAST—LUNCH—DINNER 
SANDWICHES 


FARM-MADE ICE CREAM 
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For a delicious salad ask your grocer for 
Low-Calorie F 


COUNTRY KITCHEN DRESSING i Tanibertville Fouse 


ROUTE 202,LAMBERTVILLE,NEW JERSFY. 
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EVERYTHING IS TEDDIBLY FRENCH 
AT CHEZ ODETTE 


Why “jet” to France. Just drive to NEW HOPE and CHEZ ODETTE’S, THE 
COMPLETELY FRENCH RESTAURANT with your own French Aubergiste. 


COCKTAILS ODETTE MYRTIL 
LUNCHEON — DINNER 


Open Every Day - Except Sunday 
Buffet Luncheon CURT WEILER 


Daily $1.75 at the Piano 


SOCIAL OBLIGATIONS 


are so easy to repay at our buffetl 
DINNER BUFFET Wednesdays, Thursdays, Saturdays 
LUNCHEON BUFFET Wednesdays, Thursdays, Saturdays 


Have a table reserved on the Balcony or by the 
Waterfall for a party . . . or for the family. 


The Homestead Restaurant 
of Lavender Hall 


Route 532 above Newtown, Bucks County, Pa. WOrth 8-3888 


The tree that grows Air-Conditioned i 
eee a itione Cocktails Open every day 


INTERRUPTION 
Roswell S$. Eddy 
S aturday, September 19, 1906, in 
Eddington, Bensalem township, 
started normally enough. Housewives 
were busy with chores about their 
houses. Small boys were helping un- 
willingly, perhaps beating carpets 
hung over clotheslines in back yards. 
Girls were running errands for their 
mothers. Most men were at work. 
The five-day work week was years 
away. Plans were being made for late 
Saturday shopping and evening pleas- 
ures. 

On the railroad tracks, three miles 
below Bristol, the six-car Long Branch 
express of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
was standing. A coach had brake 
trouble and the train crew was pre- 
paring to cut the disabled car out of 
the train. Passengers had got out and 
were standing along the right-of-way. 

Suddenly, a few minutes past nine 
o'clock, the air was full of warning 
shouts. About a third of a mile up 
the track, travelling at a speed of 
seventy miles per hour, the New York 
flyer was seen bearing down on the 
rear of the standing train The five- 
minute interval normally maintained 
between the two flyers on their non- 
stop trip between Trenton and Phila- 
delphia had been wiped out by the 
breakdown of the lead train. 

The second train struck the rear of 
the standing train and drove the end 
coach through the next-to-last coach. 
Many of the thirty-nine hurt suffered 
injuries caused by the splintering of 
the wooden cars. Three women pas- 
sengers in the telescoped car were 
killed. 

The engineer, George Van Ars- 
dale, was unable to stop the speeding 
train whose fireman had jumped sec- 
onds before the crash. Van Arsdale 
was pinned in the wreckage, unhurt 
but frantic with grief at the scene of 
destruction. He had had forty years 
of accident-free service with the rail- 
road and his retirement date was just 
three weeks off. Listed among the in- 
jured were: Margaret Kratz, New 
Britain, and Mrs. R. H. Darrah of 
Hartsville. A 


NEW STREET 
STORE WILL 
OPEN SUNDAY, 


OCTOBER 8, 
1961 AT 108 
NEW STREET, 
NEW HOPE, PA. 
PLEASE DROP IN. 
YOSHITERU KAWANO 
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Gracious Dining r 
in J- 
Colonial: i 


Atmosphere 


Banguet Facilities 
for 10 to 200 


persons. 


Closed Mondays. iil 
Washington 


Washington Crossing, Pennsylvania 


Crossing Inn 
Phone HYatt 3-6677 


Our own Toll Gate Ice 
Cream Luncheons - Dinners 
- Snacks - Intersection of 
Rt. 413 & 532, Newtown, Pa. 


Worth 8-3771 


OPEN 11 A.M. MONDAY — SATURDAY 
SUNDAY NOON 


DAIRY BAR 


The Doylestown Inn 


pen daily for breakfast, lunch, dinner and late snacks 


Banquet Facilities Available 


Have you visited Doylestown Inn lately? 
Things have changed you know! You'll 
find it a delightful experience! Whether 
it’s for an early breakfast in the Country 
Kitchen, a pleasant business or shopping 
luncheon, family dinner in the main din- 
ing room, (the children are welcome, 
too), or a cocktail or nightcap in the 
Jug-In-The-Wall downstairs, the Inn is 
one of the County’s oldest favorites. Our 
guest rooms are spacious and comfort- 
able too, and all with private bath. 
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18 West State Street, Doylestown, Pa. FI 8-2474 


THE NEWEST IN STYLING AND SOUND 


Stereo at its finest, boadcast in the super- 
lative performance of Stereo Multiple. 
The Ambassador IV, captures the utmost 
in broadcast sound, in ONE set! Eight 
simple controls provide combined AM- 
FM reception, complete balance control 
and uniform frequency response. Two 
independent three-way speaker systems. 
See it today at 


AMBASSADOR IV 


by FISHER 


Pictured, the newest in cabinet design 
master-crafted in glowing Italian walnut. 
Prices start at $395. 


34$.MAIN 
DOYLESTOWN, PA. 


Dear Editor: 


Thank you very much for the Bucks 
County Life. 

I've lived eight years in Bucks 
County and fell in love with its gen- 
tle natural beauty. I live now in a 
part of the world which is very hot 
and dry. Your magazine brought 
back to me through word and picture, 
what it feels like to live in a green 
county with trees and shade and wa- 
terfalls. 

For the breath of cool air thank you. 

Foreign currency restrictions do not 
allow me to subscribe to the Bucks 
County Life. If you could surprise me 
again I'll be very much delighted. 

Very sincerely yours, 
S. Z. Shifriss, 
Rehovot, Israel 


~ 
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Dear Mr. Freking: 


When talking to you yesterday, I 
had not seen the last ‘Bucks County 
Life”. 

I note that your office does not 
know why the Milestone marker is on 
the road between Gallus Hill and 
Bursonville. 

This marker was placed on the orig- 
inal Indian Trail that is called the 
Philadelphia Road, and continues 
from Philadelphia up the Bethlehem 
Pike to Line Lexington, then to Laucks 
Corner, turning left and following 
straight on through Hagersville to the 
Ridge Road, when it turns right to the 
end of the road from Rt. 611 to 
Springtown. 

At Gallus Hill this road branches 
right and goes on up and through 
Durham Village and eventually be- 
comes Philadelphia Street in Easton, 
so that is the reason this marker is 
where it is. 

Very truly yours, 
I.K.B. Hansell 


Dear Editor: 


You ask me about the covered 
bridge crossing Cook’s Creek. In a 
deed dated February 10, 1727, be- 
tween (Samuel Powell and Jermiah 
Langhorne, grantees for a large tract 
of land in Durham and Springfield 
townships, shows a creek called 


Scooks, indicating that Cooks is a cor- 
ruption of the word Scooks, probably 
a family name. This creek, one of the 
most beautiful streams in the county, 
played an important part in the oper- 
ations of the Durham Iron Works in 
early days. 
D. E. Lancy 


Dear Sir: 


Being curious and liking to see for 
ourselves we visit many of the places 
written about in the Bucks County 
Life. 

Last Saturday we visited the Carv- 
ersville Fair and the Overpeck Grand- 
father clock collection. (Aug. Life). 
The collection was well worth seeing. 

From there we hunted for and 
found the Marshall Cooper, Ridge 
Burial Ground in Tinicum Township. 
The view from there is one of the 
finest in Bucks County! 

However we wanted to see the 
grave of Edward Marshall and where 
and how he was buried. (Sept. Life, 
article Sept. 19, 1737— the day to 
forget”). 

And now we are curious about the 
discrepancy in the date he died. The 
caption under the picture (p. 15) 
says Marshall died Feb. 4, 1802. On 
the tombstone very clearly it states he 
died “Nov. 7, 1789 aged 79 years.” 
The Bucks Co. History also says he 
died Nov. 7, 1789 aged 79 years, 
Which is right? 

It is a remarkably well kept beauti- 
ful little cemetery. I judge it is or was 
a private burial plot as only Marshalls 
Coopers and Ridges are buried there. 

Do you know if these families once 
owned the surrounding land and se- 
lected this spot for their dead? Were 
they related? and were they Friends 
(Quakers) ? Only Friends use the term 
Burial Ground instead of Cemetery. 

Just curiosity compelled me to write 
to you. 

Your magazine is excellent and is 
the only one we do not give away. 

Edna Cornell Search 
Richboro, Penna. 


P.S.—Before this reaches you we hope 
to find the house where John Green- 
leaf Whittier lived (1837-1840). 

In the research for our material cov- 
ering the Marshall story we became 
confused with dates. It was Marshall s 
son who died on February á, 1802. 

——— Se 

Calling on a friend at the Zohlman 
Nursing Home in Richlandtown last 
Sunday, I was delighted with the serv- 
ice held in the morning. It was re- 
freshing to see how the guests appre- 
ciated the readings and the music. So 
many modern features have been add- 
ed to the home since I visited there. 


Dear Editor: 

The most fantastic shop in Bucks 
County is located at Upper Black 
Eddy. Its Dorothy Harrower’s De- 
coupage and Christmas Shop. You 
will find everything from gold paper 
ornaments to Christmas trees. Unus- 
ual gifts that cannot be founnd in any 
shop in this area. A visit to this 
Christmas shop will give you a big 
lift for the Christmas holidays. On 
the River Road. Look for the Sign. 

D. E. M. 
Gentlemen: 

I have before me the June 1961 
issue of Bucks County Life, which I 
have read with considerable interest. 
I was particularly interested in the 
article on page 28 entitled “A Line 
to be Remembered,” in which the old 
Quakertown & Eastern Railroad is 
historically reviewed. 

I do, however, have a serious ques- 
tion in my mind relating to the date 
when it was completed, namely, Aug- 
ust 16, 1901. I was of the opinion 
that the railroad was completed about 
1897, because of statements that were 
made to me by some of the oldest em- - 
ployees at the Durham Furnace. Some 
of these historical episodes that were 
recited to me could have been wrong 
insofar as dates were concerned, but I 
will not go into the subject matter of 
these episodes, because they by them- 
selves would be an anti-climax to 
your story. 

However, I do have time table 
marked No. 8, in effect October 9, 
1901, which lists the stations, and I 
am sending you a photostatic copy of 
this old time table. 

I would like very much to secure 
the back copies of Bucks County Life, 
starting with No. 1, which is un- 
doubtedly January 1961, and am at- 
taching my check in the amount of 
$5.00 to cover a two-year subscrip- 
tion. I trust that you will have these 
copies available for my reading dur- 
ing the long winter months ahead. In- 
cidentally, I only have the one copy 
of June, which I purchased at Pipers- 
ville Inn in July of this year. 

C. L. RIEGEL, 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Dear Sara: 

I hasten to congratulate you and 
the rest of your staff on this, the 
October issue of Bucks County Life. 

It’s terrific, the best yet from any 
standpoint. The covered bridges, you 
have really “covered” them; the ar- 
ticles and even the ads, interesting 
information, etc. 

I notice your large female staff— 
I imagine that’s what contributes to 
its quality. I wish you all success. 

W. Witson McCNEARY 
Lumberville 


Drama Pervades “Trevose” 


17 th 


C randeur, mystery and drama per- 
vade the history of “Trevose”, 
stately manor house on Old Trevose 
Road in Bensalem Township, Bucks 
County. Built in 1685 by Joseph 
Growden, it is still occupied and still 
beautifully kept. The estate remained 
in the Growden family until the death 
of Lawrence Burton in 1847, except 
for a time during the Revolution 
when the government seized it. 

For the past 36 years the manor 
house was the home of the nationally 
known illustrator Lyle Justis and his 
widow, Nancy, lives there since his 
recent death. 

Joseph Growden and his father 
Lawrence, wealthy Quaker ironmasters 
in England, wanted to escape religious 
persecution just as William Penn did. 
In 1681 they bought 5,000 acres of 
land each in Bucks County from Penn. 
Their deeds read “to him and his 
heirs forever under the yearly quit 
rent of one shilling sterling for every 
100 acres of the same.” 

Choice land in Bucks County was 
sold at this low rate only to those who 
agreed to purchase land also in the 
new village of Philadelphia. Joseph 
Growden complied, buying the block 
of land extending from Front to 
Fourth Street and from Pine to Cedar 
Street. 

Lawrence never came to this coun- 
try. Joseph, whose holdings were val- 
ued at 40,000 pounds, brought a ship 
with his family and his cargo over in 
1683, completing his home two years 
later. At first he called it Ben (Gaelic 
for hill) and Salem (Hebrew for 
peace). When the township was es- 
tablished in 1692 and took the name 
of Bensalem, he changed the name of 
his manor house to Trevose after the 
place of his birth in Cornwall County, 
England. 

Joseph farmed both his holdings 
and his father’s, renting out some of 
the land, and his son Lawrence con- 
tinued the management, with the help 
of Negro slaves. Joseph also estab- 
lished the Durham Iron Furnaces in 
Upper Bucks County. It was the fleet 
of flat bottom Durham boats which 
carried General Washington and his 
shivering soldiers and horses across 
the Delaware River toward the vic- 
torious Battle of Trenton that Christ- 
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Century Manor House 


mas night in 1776. But by that time 

the patriotic Growdens were dead and 

Pg) Tory owner Joseph Galloway had 
ed, 

Juliana Wood, great grand-daughter 
of Joseph Growden in her “Sketches” 
written in 1870, describes the manor 
house and the two stone buildings on 
either side of it and gives the print, 
made in 1687, which we show here. 

She says 'a long lane led from the 
front of the house, lined by sycamores 
and hemlocks, and extended to the 
Neshaminy, where a ferry or ford al- 
lowed him (Growden) to cross the 
stream. By that way he could reach the 
King’s Path, now the Bristol Road.” 

The main house, three stories high, 
is square, with the walls built of 
stone 22 inches thick. The interior 
is constructed of white oak, yellow 
pine and white cedar. A spacious hall 
runs through the center of the house, 
with two large rooms on either side 
opening into it. 

Joseph Growden and his son Law- 
rence each served in the Continental 
Assembly in Philadelphia and Joseph 
for a time was judge of the Provin- 
cial Court of Bucks County. Judge 
Growden’s office, in the northwest 


BMS 


“Trevose,” residence of Judge Growden, from a print made in 1687, 


By Betty Floyd 


corner of the main building, connect- 
ed by a covered passageway with the 
west wing, where lived his secretary, 
Richard Gibbs. The passageway is 
now gone. 

The old kitchen and housekeeper's 
quarters were in the east wing and the 
old fireplace oven is still there. A cov- 
ered passageway still connects that 
wing to the main house. 

On beyond the east wing is an arch- 
ed fireproof building where the rec- 
ords of the court and valuable state 
papers were kept. The old iron door 
at the side bears the marks of Con- 
tinental army bullets connected with 
Joseph Galloway’s escape. 

In the cellar of the house still hang 
the chains that were used to imprison 
disobedient and runaway slaves. 

Judge Growden had four daughters 
and two sons. At his death in 1730 
he left his “plantation on the Nesha- 
miny” to his daughter, Hannah, who 
never married and the great water 
wheel in the forest manor of Richland 
to his bachelor son, Joseph. He left 
nominal sums to his son, Lawrence, 
who had inherited his grandfather’s 
lands, and to his daughters: Ganifred, 
who remained in England and had re- 


contained in his great grand-daughter’s 1870 story. 


ceived her grandfather's English es- 
tates; to Elizabeth, who married Fran- 
cis Richardson, the first jeweler of 
Philadelphia, and Grace, who was the 
wife of David Lloyd of Philadelphia. 
evenutally the entire estate became 
the property of Lawrence, the young- 
er son, who was born in Bensalem in 
1684, At Lawrence’s death in 1770, 
he left everything to his only child, 
Grace, who married the Philadelphia 
lawyer Joseph Galloway. 

Though Quakers, the Growdens 
had always lived in the grandeur be- 
fitting their great wealth. Dressed in 
rich clothing imported from England, 
they rode in carriages manned by 
colored coachmen and footmen. Judge 
Growden wore the short clothes of 
his day and a large powdered wig. 

Although the Galloways owned a 
home at 6th and Market Streets, Phil- 
adelphia, they spent much of their 
time at their country estate, where the 
pomp and ceremony was even greater 
than before and much disapproved of 


by the other Quaker families. 


Mrs. Galloway and her daughter, 
Elizabeth, designed to visit at only 
three homes, those of Jane Collison, 
Grace Kirkbride, and Mary Richard- 
son and her daughters, Mary and 
Ruth. 


While Mrs. Galloway had tea with 
her friends, her carriage must remain 
standing in front of their home, with 
the coachman and footman seated up- 
on it. They were never permitted to 
untie the four horses and to chat with 
the other Negro grooms, no matter 
how many hours she stayed. 


Elizabeth, called Betsey, was a spir- 
ited beauty and her love affairs were 
the talk of the country-side. She can- 
tered every day along the shaded 
roads, followed by her groom. Her 
black plumed hat and her bodice and 
flowing skirt of green velvet faced in 
gold were a picture to see. 


A certain Mr. Griffin must have 
thought so, too, for he fell in love 
with Betsey. When she tried to elope 
with him her father settled the mat- 
ter by shooting the offender — evi- 
dently not fatally because years later 
he became a diginified judge. 


Betsey seemed intent on getting 
away because she later eloped with 
William Roberts, a British officer, 
with the assistance of the slaves in 
her father’s house. 


This so infuriated Galloway that he 
sold every servant, including the house 
slaves, at public auction. This act hor- 
rified the neighbors and was perhaps 
one reason why they turned against 
him when he turned Tory in the 
Revolution which soon followed. 


“Trevose” as it appears today. 


Before the break with England, 
Galloway was a great personal friend 
of Benjamin Franklin, and Franklin 
slept many nights at “Trevose” in the 
guest room just over Galloway’s office 
in the northwest corner of the house. 
It was in the yard of his estate that 
Franklin flew his famous kite on June 
2, 1752, when he discovered electric- 
ity. 
Galloway was for a time a member 
of the Continental Assembly but he 
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broke with them just before the Rev- 
olution started because he did not 
believe in war against the British. He 
became a Tory and served as super- 
intendent of Philadelphia during the 
British occupation of the city. Later, 
he fled to escape capture by the Con- 
tinental soldiers. Enemies of Frank- 
lin used his friendship with Gallo- 
way against him.A 


To be continued in December issue 
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The Day 
They Killed 
Arithmetic 


COUNTY CLASSROOMS ARE PROVING 
GROUNDS For NEW MATH 
TEACHING METHODS 


By Jack Rosen 


t exactly 1:59 p.m. on Thursday, 

December 2nd, 1960 in a fifth 
grade classroom at Abraham Lincoln 
Elementary School in Levittown, 
Pennsylvania, a bright-eyed ten year- 
old walked up to his teacher, handed 
her his completed workbook, and said 
with a grin, 'Gee, this is fun. I hope 
we never have arithmetic again!” 

With these words, arithmetic as 
students have known it for genera- 
tions, died a long overdue death. 

The boy was one of several thous- 
and children in Bucks County taking 
part in the pilot program of the Math 
Workshop for Children — a program 
that promises to revolutionize the 
teaching of mathematics in classrooms 
throughout the country by replacing 
rote with understanding and bringing 
together the now-isolated sets of facts 
and procedures and making them 
whole mathematics. 

The Math Workshop got its start 
several years ago when Robert Wirtz, 
a New Jersey mathematics teacher, 
now Mathematiics Consultant for 
Bucks County Schools and Research 
Associate for Addresograph-Multi- 
graph Corporation, began to offer his 
classes new materials he had develop- 
ed, hoping to awaken them to the 
world that mathematics is. Results in 
the classroom and in his Math Club 
were encouraging, leading him to col- 
laborate with Dr. Morton Botel, Bucks 
County Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools, Curriculum and Research, in 
developing a curriculum program on a 
large scale. Last year, after materials 
had been prepared for all elementary 
grades, the program was introduced 
in the school systems of Bucks Coun- 
ty and other systems in Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey. One hundred and 
fifty teachers and supervisors were 
given training courses and the new 
program was underway. 


In less than a month the excitement 
and the vitality of the Workshop pro- 
gram began to be felt. Pupils were 
waking up in the classrooms, intrigu- 
ed, even fascinated by an arithmetic 
that didn’t stress the ‘times table’ or 
badger them with the number of bales 
of hay a farmer and a half working 
a day and a half could accumulate. 

Teachers also shared the enthusi- 
asm, stimulated by classroom response 
and freed from the boredom of arith- 
metic drills. One teacher put it this 
way: “I used to feel like Pavlov, you 
know, the dog with the bell bit. I 
knew if I kept saying two and two is 
four, sooner or later they'd all know 
that two and two is four — but they 
wouldn’t know why!” 

The Math Workshop offers no new 
mathematics, nor does its program im- 
ply that children will become mathe- 
matical geniuses overnight. What it 
does simply is to substitute why for 
how. Through the use of imaginative- 
ly designed materials and searching 
teaching methods, it brings the ele- 
ment of discovery into the classroom, 
stimulating the child to seek out the 
secrets of mathematics and helping 
him to find them. 

This year, 10,000 first and second 
grade children in the County are part 
of the Math Workshop. Interest in the 
program is nationwide and Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica Films have undertak- 
en to publish the program for even- 
tual usage in schools everywhere. A 
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Bristol Friends 
Meeting 


I n 1963 the Friends of Bristol and 
their friends will gather in the charm- 
ing old meeting house at Wood and 
Market Street to celebrate its two 
hundred aind fiftieth anniversary. 

Actually, Quaker meetings for 
worship had been held in Bristol 
prior to 1713. These gatherings took 
place in the homes of local Friends 
who constituted an “Indulged Meet- 
ing'--that is, a group of Friends 
meeting soley for purposes of wor- 
ship, their business affairs being still 
under the care and control of an es- 
tablished monthly meeting, in this 
case Falls Meeting. In order for the 
Bristol Friends to become a Monthly 
Meeting, they needed a meeting house 
of their own. Toward this end Samuel 
Carpentar of Philadelphia provided 
the necessary impetus by donating a 
piece of land in the town. 

A shipping merchant by trade, as 
well as a member of the Council and 
the Assembly who had served at one 
time as Treasurer of the Province, 
Samuel Carpenter was a highly re- 
spected citizen of great wealth. In 
addition to: his business interests in 
Philadelphia, he owned nearly five 
thousand acres of land contiguous to 
and including most of the site of 
Bristol where he founded the Bristol 
Saw and Grist Mills. He also owned 
Burlington Island, where he main- 
tained a summer residence. As Leroy 
Cornell, a present day member of 
Bristol Meeting points out, “It is 
where he had such large interests, 
there is nothing to keep alive his 
memory save this meeting house... 


The fact remains that Samuel Car- 
penter’s initial generosity in donating 
land resulted in the meeting house 
being started in the latter part of 
1710. That the building was not com- 
pleted until three years later may be 
explained by the fact that it was 
constructed of bricks imported from 
England. The total cost was 200 
pounds. It was paid for by subscrip- 
tions taken up in the following years 
by other Meetings of Bucks Quarter. 
The first meeting for worship was 
held in the new meeting house 
seventh month second, 1713. 

From that day to this there has 
been a meeting for worship held 
there every single First Day, although 
the meeting house itself has under- 
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By Marguerite Karaczan 


gone many changes in that time, and 
there is good reason to beleive that 
this continuity was not always easy 
to maintain. Bristol meeting house 
was one of those used as a hospital 
during the Revolutionary War--with 
predictable complications. Apparently 
the military abused the Meeting’s hos- 
pitality by outstaying its welcome. 
At any rate, there appears in the min-- 
utes for Ninth Month 15, 1778, the 
following: “Joseph Church, William 
Bidgood, John Hutchinson and 
Phinehas Buckley are appointed to get 
the meeting-house cleared of the 
troops in the little end of the house 
so that it may be fit to meet in.” 
This note, of course, refers to the 
living. It is beleived that those pa- 
tients whose wounds had proved fatal 
were buried in the lot now occupied 
by Mohincan Hall on Otter Street, 
Bristol. 

Bristol's proud tradition of continu- 
ous meetings could probably not have 
been maintained during the war if 
the meeting house had not been en- 
larged in 1735 with an addition cost- 
ing 150 pounds, almost as much as the 
orginial building. For an additional 
hundred pounds the upper story of 
the meeting house was finished in 
1756, 

This added space was put to good 
use again in 1820 when a school was 
begun in the upper part of the build- 
ing. In the same year a First Day 
School was also established, giving 
evidence of a Friendly concern for 
both secular and spiritual education. 


Today only the First Day School still 
meets, 

Those of my readers to whom the 
Bristol Meeting is a familiar sight 
may be surprised to learn that it was 
originally constructed of brick, for it 
has many times since then been stuc- 
coed with cement and painted white. 
When one considers not only the 
beauty of old brick but also the 
trouble and expense the early mem- 
bers were put to import their bricks 
from England, this innovation seems 
regrettable. 

The horse and carriage sheds still 
standing on the meeting house 
grounds were built in 1824. Having 
thus provided for its animals, the 
Meeting went on to consider its own 
comfort, installing gas in 1876, 
switching to electricity only in 1939. 
The last improvements were added in 
1954, these being a kitchen, lavatories 
and an oil heating system. 

Bristol Meeting was never one of 
the larger Meetings in Bucks Quarter, 
but it suffered its first real loss of 
membership in 1828 when a fifth of 
its members forsook the traditionally 
Hiksite Meeting to form their own 
Orthodox one. This group built its 
own meeting house at the corner of 
Wood and Walnut Streets in Bristol, 
but as the high feelings which inspired 
the tragic Separation in the Society 
of Friends began to cool, it disbanded 
at the turn of the century, turning 
its meeting house over to Falls Orth- 
odox Friends, who later sold it. This 
unhappy reminder of an unhappy 
chapter in Quaker history was torn 
down in 1927, even as the scars of 
the Separation were healing. 


Meanwhile, the industrialization of 
the lower half of Bucks County was 
under way. As many of the older fam- 
ilies in the outlying rural areas made 
way for newcomers, the membership 
of Bristol Meeting tended to decline. 
Today its membership is only sixty, 


Bristol Meeting House. 


although it includes families from 
across the river in New Jersey as well i Ce ee ge i 
as Bristol townsfolk. It is hard to T AIR sc aa ses esis 
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Meeting will not experience new 
growth as its new neighbors become 

Colonial in spirit, yet modern in design, 
from our famous Whitman collection... 


aware of the strength of the spiritual 
tradition it has kept alive for almost 
two hundred and fifty turbulent 
years. A 


Trumbauerville A print inspired by the Bostón Tea Party, a silhouette as fresh and 


new as tomorrow — that’s our conversation - piece chair by Whitman. 


The back towers tall, yet curves gracefully into typical wings at the 


was Charlestown 


in 1854 


n 1854 Trumbauersville was i ai) TE 

known as Charlestown. It was a EA — tS 
cigarmaking town. Cigars were cheap, 
two to four for a cent. A drink at the 
hotel was three cents, with a free 
cigar. Board at the hotel was $1.50 
per week. 


The town had a 16-piece band 
known as the Charlestown band. The 
town was Democratic with only two 
or three Republicans to be found. 


sides. Seat cushion is re- 
versible, box-pleats are 
cozily Colonial. Just one 
from our exciting Early 
American Gallery .... $139 
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Labor was cheap, 50c a day was i | > C Seer 
paid for almost any kind of work. = i 


Travel to Philadelphia took three o www 
days for a round trip by stage coach ' . FE Bl 
and the fare was $1.50. i Fa. a 


The earliest land owners around 
Charlestown were English. Later part 
of the land was sold to John Halde- 
man and by 1750 the inhabitants were 
all Germans. An industry that flour- 
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ished in the early eighteen hundreds if. ; 
was the making of whip stocks and wus? aoe SS Pil 
carried on extensively for half a cen- Your complete department store, home of all the most famous brands. 
tury in lower Milford township. Free pana Fea baat cars a eed hub of the Levittown Shop-a-Rama on 
Whip stocks were largely ma de by at Levittown Parkway, Levittown, Pa. Call WI 5-5000. 


farmers and workers in their homes. 
Small outlay of capital was required 
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and the tools needed were simple, the 
principal one being a pair of “nip- The Library BOOK SHOP convene Pei COUET il 
pers.” NEWTOWN, BUCKS CO., PA. 


These whips or stocks were sold Phone WO 8-2131 


throughout the east and as far west 
as Louisville, Kentucky. 


Lewis Christman, a merchant of , 
Trumbauersville, was probably the l T S A PARTY 
largest dealer and distributor of the 


whips. In 1870 he reported that he ; : 
was selling 14,000 dozen yearly. If she’s wearing 


The passing of the stage coach and a dress from CROSS 0 UNTRY CLOTHES 


tally-ho and finally the horse and bug- 77 W. COURT ST.. DOYLESTOWN, PA 
gy killed the industry. 


The name Charlestown was 
changed to Trumbauersville around 
1860. A 
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TURKEY DAY 


IN OLDE BUCKS 


B ucks Countians have celebrated 
Thanksgiving in every month of 
the year except March, June and July. 


The jumping around on the cal- 
endar didn’t bother them in the least. 
When the day of thanks was des- 
ignated, the clan — from great-grand- 
parents to the youngest infant in arms 
tucked into a market basket — ga- 
thered at the homestead. The pious 
folk attended special divine services 
in the morning, and everyone, pious 
or not, spent the rest of the day feast- 
ing on the goodies it had taken the 
housewives a week to prepare. 


Of all the holidays observed in this 
country, there is none so distinctively 
American as Thanksgiving, but until 
1863, when President Lincoln pro- 
claimed it a national holiday on the 
last Thursday in November, it was 
likely to turn up in some other month 
— or not at all. 


A Presidential Proclamation of a 
nation-wide Thanksgiving in Feb- 
ruary today would probably result in 
bigger headlines than the current 
crisis in Berlin. Yet George Wash- 
inton issued such a proclamation in 
1795, and if the citizenry was horri- 
field at the innovation the records do 
not mention it. No riots were staged 
in the streets, no clergymen thundered 
from their pulpits at the sinfulness of 
the idea, and even Congress refrained 
from debating the matter in bitter 
partisanship. 


There being no bountiful harvests 
in February to rejoice over, it is prob- 
able that President Washington was 
calling for expressions of thankful- 
ness that the struggling little nation 
had survived thus far. 


Wsahington’s first Thanksgiving 
Proclamation, which set aside the last 
Thursday in November, 1789, had 
provoked one of the longest Con- 
gressional debates of his first term. 
The day was duly observed, but Wash- 
ington waited six years before pro- 
claiming another. It is quite likely that 
in choosing a month in the dead of 
winter for his second proclamation he 
hoped to indicate to Congress that he 
was not trying to perpetuate “a New 
England idea.” 


It was the Pilgrims, of course, who 
started it. Landing at Plymouth in 
1620, they had suffered greatly dur- 
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By Grace Chandler 


ing their first winter and had much to 
be thankful for when good crops were 
gathered the following fall. The First 
Thanksgiving in 1621 lasted almost 
a week. And although there were only 
five adult women among the 55 set- 
tlers who had survived to do the cook- 
ing, that first feast set the general pat- 
tern for those to follow. 


The food set before the Pilgrims — 
and ninety Indian guests — included 
wild turkey, venison, lobsters, clams, 
watercress salad, corn pudding and 
two varieties of wine and Holland 
beer. Some historians claim that 
pumpkin pie and cranberry sauce also 
appeared on that menu, but they were 
probably just hungry for those dishes 
and added them in a moment of wish- 
ful thinking. The records tend to sug- 
gest that if pumpkins and cranberries 
appeared on the First Thanksgiving 
table they were most likely in their 
natural state. 


A November Thanksgiving was 
observed faithfully for awhile, but 
somehow the significance of that 
month faded away. President John 
Adams made his first Proclamation 
in May, 1798, and his second in April 
the following year, and seems to have 
considered that two in a row were 
enough. President Jefferson disdained 
the “‘monarchial practice” throughout 
his eight years in office. In his own 
good time, President Madison revived 
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the observances: in August, 1812; and 
in September, January and April in 
the years that followed. For the next 
47 years, Thanksgiving was left to the 
States. 


Bucks County women had to ex- 
tend themselves on Turkey Day be- 
cause their culinary skill in preparing 
everyday meals had helped to raise 
Pennsylvania cooking to an art unsur- 
passed by that of any other section of 
the country. “The groaning board” 
was no figure of speech in describing 
a Thanksgiving feast set before Bucks 
County families and guests a hundred 
yeats ago. The women slaved to meet 
the challenge, and the men were glad 
to get out from under foot and repair 
to the barn to sample the host’s cider 
and apple jack. 


The table was set up in harvest- 
time fashion — with boards across 
sawhorses extending it from the front 
parlor to the back door, if necessary, 
and it usually was. At that, the chil- 
dren often had to wait for “the second 
table,” and it was not unknown for 
a ten-year-old to pull a dramatic faint 
from seeing too many drumsticks 
streak past his watering mouth to be 
devoured by uncles — and even aunts 
—who were faster at grabbing. 


The Indian guests at the First 
Thanksgiving entertained their hosts 
with games and dances, and the Puri- 
tans probably enjoyed these very 
much. They were not nearly as strait- 
laced as pictured in later accounts. The 
chances are, however, that no one 
suggested a Pumpkin Race, once a reg- 
ular feature of Thanksgiving festivi- 
ties in Bucks County. To play this, as 
many pumpkins as there were par- 
ticipants were lined up and these had 
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Thanksgiving service differed si Sunday. The reason (above) 


was turkey dinner. 


to be rolled a certain distance with 
small wooden spoons. It was not fair 
to use hands to keep the pumpkins on 
course nor feet to kick them to the 
goal line. 


Rigorous games of this type were 
not only traditional but necessary, for 
the main race was between the cooks 
and the eaters. 


A typical old-time Thanksgiving 
menu included not only the inevitable 
turkey but duck, chicken, goose and 
pheasant, as well. For those who did 
not want to fill up on fowl, there was 
venison, beef, ham and lamb. Prior 
to the Revolutionary War, bear steaks 
were considered a tasty addition to 
this list of “hearty” foods. 


Vegetables at the Thanksgiving feast 
were “side dishes,” not hearty ones, 
probably because they did not need as 
much chewing. These included tur- 
nips, carrots, beets, and parsnips from 
the “root cellar,” and home-canned 
tomatoes, corn, peas and lima beans. 
Perhaps Bucks County cooks regret- 
ted that there are only two kinds of 
potatoes, but they managed to ring 
all the changes on them just to 
show what they could do. The sweet 
potatoes were baked and candied, the 
white potatoes baked and fried, and 
both varieties were served mashed, 
of course, so that the diners could 
make a hollow in each mound to hold 
the gravey. To help pack everything 
down solid, there was cornbread, 
brown bread, white bread, and three 
kinds — at least — of muffins. The 
“spreads” — meaning butter, cottage 
cheese, honey and jams made of every 
fruit known in the area — kept the 
breads from sticking in the throat. 


Surely this would be the time to 
hold the Pumpkin Race! Everyone 
would have to shake down some way, 
for the next course would not be 
skipped by a single soul in that pre- 
diet era. The cook must meet her 
supreme test with her oven, and tak- 
ing no chances she would produce the 
pies, cakes, tarts and puddings. Mince 
and pumpkin pies were mandatory; 
chocolate, cocoanut and spice cakes 
expected; cranberry tarts and plum 
pudding Thanksgiving extras. From 
there on, the cook could go as far as 
her inventiveness would carry her 
— and her oven held out. 


Readers young enough to assume 
that these sweets were dessert are 
mistaken. A Thanksgiving feast end- 
ed with apples, raisins, nutmeats, 
cheese and — if the hostess wanted 
to prove that she was uptodate — 
that new-fangled stuff called ice 
cream. 


It would seem that the holiday 
foods already listed provide sufficient 
proof of the saying that Pennsyl- 
vanians are born hungry and keep their 
appetite — if not their teeth — to the 
near-side of the grave, but mention 
must be made of the “crack-fillers.’’ 
These were the salads, relishes, pre- 
serves, jellies and the like. On the 
tables of the Pennsylvania Germans 


Dodge Dart 440 is all new! Completely 
re-styled! 7% more go on 5% less gas 
than last year’s comparable model. Dead 
weight has been engineered out. Fold- 


who settled Upper Bucks there would 
be the traditional “seven sweets and 
seven sours” — doubled for a feast 
day. An old-time favorite was ‘‘g’fillti 
gapickelti over.” It’s a pretty safe bet 
that the Pilgrims did not treat them- 
selves and all those Indians to stuffed 
hard boiled eggs pickled in beet 


juice. A 


DODGE DART 440 FOR 'b2 
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down center armrest up front for bucket 
seat comfort and security. Rustproofed 
body. Self-adjusting brakes. Check our 
low price. Our trades are tops. 


|. M. JARRETT oLD york ROAD, HATBORO, PA. 
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Perfect Gift for 
Tots to Tens — 
| Swiss Import fea- 
ther soft dress of 
wool & nylon — 
Order now for 
Christmas delivery 
Sizes 3-6 $10 

7-10 $11 

In green only. 


WORLD 


P.O. Box 412 


To Delight Your Family and Friends 


IMPORTS 


Holiday Gifts From Far Away Lands 


One of Ireland’s whimsi- 
cal wonderful “Little 
People” brings luck and 
Christmas Cheer. Toy or 
conversation piece for 
child or adult 18” high 
—Sturdy, only $6.50. 


IMPORTS 


Hatboro, Pa. 


We are now set up for Christmas with the 
finest in Domestic and Imported Toys. You 
can ease your Christmas shopping and make 
it a pleasure by stopping in shortly and 
looking around. We will lay away any toy 
of your choice until Christmas Eve, if ne- 
cessary. Open daily 9 to 5:30 — Fridays 
until 9:00 P.M. After Thanksgiving — Open 
evenings — FI 8-4348, 


FOSTER’S TOY & CYCLE SHOP 


139 S. Main 


Doylestown 
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CROSS ROADS 
WARRINGTON 


By Sara Maynard Clark 


or more than 160 years the fine 
F old colonial house at the cross- 
roads in Warrington has watched time 
and progress flow by. It has seen the 
development of transportation from 
the days of -carts and the old time 
waggoners rolling over the hills of 
the highway first known as Dyer's 
Mill Road. In 1839, when the road 
was extended to the Lehigh River 
and was turnpiked, the name was 
changed to Easton Road. In 1737 the 
Bristol Road was laid out to Warring- 
ton then continued on to Chalfont, 
thus forming an important crossroads. 

The brown stone house, facing 

down what is now prosaically termed 
Route 611, is one of the most historic 
in the area. Here young Ulysses S. 
Grant, while a cadet at West Point, 
spent some of his vacations visiting 
his uncle, Benjamin Hough, a long 
time owner of the house. 
. The mansion was built in 1799 by 
John Barclay who had already advanc- 
ed from country squire to President 
Judge of the Bucks County courts 
(the last lay judge), had been a mem- 
ber of the Constitutional Convention 
in 1790 and had been Mayor of Phil- 
adelphia. The wide center hall in the 
house, the spacious rooms, the beautt- 
fully hand carved mantels, the great 
walk-in fireplace in the kitchen all 
bespeak a man of wealth and culture. 
He was born in 1749, was twice mar- 
ried and died in 1824. 

Barclay was one of the founders of 
the Insurance Company of North Am- 
erica and was the first president of the 
Bank of Northern Liberties when it 
was chartered in 1814. After his first 
wife died in 1803, Barclay sold his 
home in Warrington and moved to 
Philadelphia where he had previous- 
ly lived. The house and 28 acres of 
land was bought in 1804 by Benja- 
min Hough. When the first post of- 
fice was established in 1839, Hough 
was its postmaster and the name of 
the village was changed from New- 
ville to Warrington. 

The Craig family came to the area 
in the middle 1700’s. Daniel Craig 
bought considerable land along the 
Bristol Road. His son John built the 
tavern in 1759 and until the early 
1800’s the crossroads was known as 
“Craig’s Tavern.” After it changed 
into other hands, the tiny village was 
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called Newville until it finally became 
Warrington. 

The land comprising Warrington 
township, which was organized in 
1734, was first owned by non-resident 
landholders. In 1727 William Penn 
3rd, grandson of the founder of the 
state, owned 1000 acres. He sold the 
land to William Allen who in turn 
sold 300 acres to James Weir. Weir 
and his heirs were charged with the 
yearly payment of a rent of “two 
dung-hill fowls’ forever. On other 
land which Allen sold was a quit-rent 
of a bushel of oats, with the right 
to distrain if in default for twenty 
days, and on another, a bushel and a 
half of good merchantable oats to be 
paid annually in Philadelphia. 

John Craig’s tavern was the first 
building in what is now Warrington. 
When Francis Gurney Lukens was 
tavern keeper, it was a popular stopp- 
ing place for the waggoners with their 
huge teams, heavy loads and hearty 
appetites. The old tavern still stands, 
well-cared for, now known as Vin- 
cents Warrington Inn. Instead of 
sturdy wagons pulled py big-footed 
horses, long sleek automobiles line up 
in the parking lot, the drivers attract- 


ed also by good food. 

In 1855 Robert Radcliffe bought the 
handsome stone house from the 
Hough family and conveyed it the 
next year to his son, Elias Radcliffe. 
Since then, more than a hundred years, 
the home has remained in the Rad- 
cliffe family, the present owner is Mrs. 
Hazel Radcliffe Bianco. It is still the 
same beautiful house that Barclay 
built. Mrs. Bianco loves the handsome 
mantels, the wide, polished floor 
boards, the graceful doorway. She: re- 
sists tempting offers from commercial 
firms whose aim is to tear down the 
wonderful old house and replace it 
with a service station or some other 
unlovely building. It has seen all the 
eras of transportation pass by its door, 
ox carts, wagons, carriages, trolleys, 
automobiles and trucks, airplanes fly 
over the village to Albert Cornell’s 
Warrington Airport on Bristol Road. 
The great jets whine overhead bound 
for the Willow Grove airport. Prog- 
ress passes by but the old house does 
not change. Warrington has grown 
from a crossroads on which was only 
the tavern and Barclay’s mansion, to 
a busy village, pretty with its great 
trees and well-kept homes. 

The township is small compared 
with others in Bucks County, but it is 
strategically located for business. A 
new industrial park is now develop- 
ing in the area of County Line Road 
and Route 611, once known as Dyer’s 
Mill Road. It is a multi-million dollar 
project with nine industrial firms 
bringing into the township an annual 
payroll of two million dollars with 
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The Barclay-Hough-Radcliff house at Warrington crossroads is 
more than a hundred and sixty years old. 


equivalent tax benefits and job oppor- 
tunities, according to Gordon R. Ex- 
ley II, executive director of the Bucks 
County Industrial Development Cor- 
poration and hiis assistant, C. V. Af- 
flerback, both of whom handled most 
of the negotiations for the park. 

At a welcoming ceremony and press 
conference at the Warrington County 
Club in October, Joseph D. Ceader, 
President of the Bucks County Indus- 
trial Corporation, and Joseph Barness, 
realtor and developer, made the an- 
nouncement and introduced represent- 
atives from the nine industrial firms 
which will, or are now, occupying a 
portion of the 87 acres comprising the 
Warrington Industrial Park. A 


The Indians 
Last Stand 


By Preston Hoyle 


hen the Penns, the propritories 
YY under the king of England, took 
possession of Pennsylvania, or “Penn's 
Woods,” they found a region with 
fertile soil and standing timber 
enough to assure an indefinite stay. 
Among all this untapped wealth there 
flourished tribes of formidable In- 
dians. 

William Penn, whose noble statue 
today stares over the landscape atop 
Philadelphia’s ctiy hall, had little 
trouble getting along with the Red 
Man, because he exercised a molasses 
policy, quite in contrast to the vine- 
gar-and-gall of the greedy Spaniards 
and the crafty English. He held the 
theory that compromises accompanied 
by gifts of beads and baubles, was in 
every way preferable to having one’s 
severed scalp exposed to the weather. 

Bucks county, before the advent of 
white man, was the scene of many 
peaceful villages. Indian relics have 
been found, particularly in the vici- 
nity of Wrightstown, Durham, Rieg- 
elsville and New Britain. Several siz- 
able collections of stone axes and ar- 
rowheads were exhibited years ago in 
the vicinity of Quakertown, and may 
still be extant. 

This county, like Philadelphia, was 
inhabited by the Lenni Lenape, or 
Delaware Indians, of the Algonquin 
family who called themselves “the 
original people.” It is with these that 
Penn made his famous and lasting 
treaties, which stipulated that t hey 
would be binding 'as long as the sun 
and moon endure.” It might do the 
Russians good to study this phase of 
our history. 


One legend purports that, centuries 
ago, the Lenni Lenape and the Shaw- 
nees dwelt peacefully together. One 
day a group of women and children 
were out walking by the Neshaminy 
when a child found a large grasshop- 
per. A mother of the other tribe 
snatched it away from the child, and 
out of this small insect grew a terri- 
ble war which resulted in defeat of 
the Shawnees. 

Another legend holds that Taman- 
end, the great Lenni Lenape chief, re- 
membered today as Tammany, who 
welcomed William Penn on his arriv- 
al here, is buried on Prospect Hill in 
New Britain township. The legendary 
Indian town of Palywicky is near 
Wrightstown. Whether there ever was 
any considerable settlement at or near 
Quakertown has never been deter- 
mined. 

It was shortly before the Revolu- 
tionary war that the last Indians dis- 
appeared from our regions. The Buck- 
wampum, near Springtown, with its 
abundance of wild fruit, game, and 
numerous springs of pure water, was 
the last stand. The last straggler was 
Tuckemony, tall and erect, more do- 
mesticated than his brethren, who re- 
sided with his family in Haycock 
township, about a half-mile east of 
Stoney Garden. A 


A. C. FRATTONE 
51 S. YORK ROAD 
HATBORO, PA. 


Phone: OSborne 5-8556 
JEWELERS © DIAMONDS 


We Design Custom-Made Jewelry 


WOOL OVAL 
HAND BRAIDED RUGS 


The Only True Braided Rug 
COLORS 
Ambertone, Coppertone, 
Multi-Color 

12x18 $225 
45 
9 round .. 85 
12’ round .. 150 
12x15 ....$165 
small rugs & 27 in. hall 
runners to match 
STAIR TREADS 27 in. x9 in. $3 
(11 yrs. at this Location) 
STORE HOURS 9 A.M. to 
9 P.M .TUES. THROUGH FRI, 
SAT. 9 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


KEHR'S RUG SHOP 


On Rt. 309, 2 Mi. South of 
Sellersville 


CLASSIFIED LIFE LINES WILL 
SAVE YOU MONEY — BUILD YOUR 
SALES — OR FIND YOU A POLKA- 
DOTTED PRETZEL 


Did you get a gift-wrapped turtle when 


it was a turtle neck sweater you want? 
Come in early and we’ll note your selec- 
tion in our “Santa’s Helper” list. Then 
when the man in your life stops in, we'll 
steer him in the right direction! The 
Village Barn, Furlong, Pa. PY 4-7302. 
Open Daily, Noon till 5, Tues. & Thurs. 
noon till 9. 


DOYLESTOWN DELICATESSEN — 


22 No. Main St., Doylestown, Pa. FI 
8-8208. Open 9 A.M. - 8 P.M. Luncheons 
from 11 A.M. Cold Cuts, Salads, Appe- 
tizers. Try our delicious Hams, Turkeys, 
cooked to order. 


Frantz Antenna Service, Doylestown, Pa., 
Phone FI 8-3676. Rotors and Antenna 
Systems installed for all commercial and 
home needs. We will move your antenna 
from your present residence to your fu- 
ture home. Free estimates given at your 
convenience. 


Clocks and Watches of all kinds repaired. 
Specializing in Antique and Grandfather 
Clocks. Pickup and Delivery. Call 
ANNO VIOLA. Windybush Rd., Phone 
VO 2-2879. 


WALTER’S NURSERY — 30th Anni- 


versary — Offers over 500 species and 
varieties of ornamental trees and ever- 
greens. 35 acres to choose from — River 
Rd., Rt. 32, Pt. Pleasant AX 7-5860. 


Hand Massage and Niagara Treatment 


for relaxation, stimulation, reducing and 
muscle pad, LITTE’S STUDIO, Carvers- 
ville, Pa. AX 7-5274. 


Barly American Reproductions — Pine 
and Cherry Furniture, Copper, Lanterns, 
Authentic forged iron hardware — cus- 
tom work invited. Quality workmanship, 
economically priced. We ask you to stop 
in and brouse at the ANVIL, 202 & Mill 
Rd., Spring Valley, Pa. PY 4-7336. 


STERLING’S ANTIQUES — Wholesale 
— Retail. “The Lowest Price On The 
pu ft de Rt. 202, Lahaska, Pa., PY 
-7375. 


BUCKS COUNTY CABINET SHOP - 

ANTIQUES: Penna. Dutch, Primitives, 

General Line. Wholesale, Retail, Ruff & 

Ready. Try us! Frank J. Udinski, Prop. 

Phone FI 8-3649, 134 Iron Hill Rd., New 

ge 1 mi. W. of Doylestown off Rt. 
2. 


MARY JENNINGS ANTIQUES — 
North Main St. Antiques for the collect- 
oo and homemaker. VO 
2-2382. 


Eddie King, your genial host invites you 
to Wine and Dine at the NEW HOPE 
DINER — Wonderful food and a warm 
welcome. Route 202, New Hope, Phone 
VO 2-2763. 
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BUCKS LIFE'S CHOICE 
for your 
CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


For toast, tid-bits or a full course meal, 
this versatile new G.E. Toast-R-Oven 
does a superlátive job. Makes casseroles, 
canapes, biscuits, roasts, toast, etc. You 
can relax while your meal cooks on the 
table. A gift that anyone can use and 
enjoy. Pearlman's, Main Street, Doyles- 
town. 


The man in your life will love these lux- 
urious gloves handmade in Italy. Soft as 
mink, they are crafted for long wear in 
rich brown or black. Only 5.00. Order 
now for Christmas delivery — State size 
with check or money order to World 
Imports, Box 142, Hatboro, Pa. 
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Candlestick Lamp in gleaming pewter 
with tole shade. We suggest you see this 
unique gift collection early, as many are 
“one of a kind.” Evelyn Nelson Hearth 
Shop — 80 W. State St., Doylestown, Pa. 


Smart gift suggestions from Cross Coun- 
ty Clothes — Doylestown. Pure silk 
squares in Paisley Prints and Hunting 
scenes from Liberty of London. From 
2.95 — Softest calfskin gloves lined in 
wool, hand made in France. Black or 
Bark. 8.50. Suede handbag trimmed with 
leather. Capacious and easy to open. Al- 
in textured wools and canvas from 
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A bulky beauty of a sweater. 
Hand-knitted in the traditional 
Aran Islands pattern as worn by 
the local fisher folk. Comes in 
creamy white only, crew neck or 
collar. Adults 18.50. Children’s 
7.50. Send measurements and style 
preference. World Imports — Box 
No. 143, Hatboro, Pa. 
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Arriving to join the Trail Riders are, 
left to right, Skip Chambers, Dana 
Taylor and Gordon Chambers, all of 
Feasterville. Members of the Hun- 
tingdon Valley Riding and Driving 
Association, they also ride with oth- 
er groups. 


A Ithough housing developments 
are springing up like mushrooms 
in lower-central Bucks County, hun- 
dreds of horse-back enthusiasts can 
still find back-country trails for all- 
day rides. Word is sent out about a 
planned tour and members of several 
clubs join to ride together. 

Such was the Overnite Trailride to 
Holland, Pa. recently. Members of the 
Trail Riding Club of Churchville and 
the Huntingdon Valley Riding and 
Driving Association met a group from 
the Pennypack Club of Northeast 
Philadelphia behind the Holy Re- 
deemer Hospital in Meadowbrook. 
They escorted them through the Pit- 
cairn and Elkins Estates down the 
Reading right of way to the farm of 
Carl Eisele in Holland. 

At the farm, the riders ate their 
supper which had been brought in 
cars for them, then unrolled their 
sleeping bags and camped all night 
beside a stream.. They returned Sun- 
day afternoon. 

The Huntingdon Valley club, an 
active group of some 15 members, 
has been in existence many years. The 
club holds shows in the circle behind 
the Veit and Young, Inc., company, 
Buck Road, Huntingdon Valley. The 
president is Al Hartman. 

The Trail Riding Club was organiz- 
ed in the springof 1960 and meets 
the first Tuesday of the month at the 
North East Federal Savings and Loan 
Association building, Southampton. 
Open to anyone interested in riding, 
it is a family affair with children of- 
ten riding with their parents. 

Members include: R. E. Bockius, 
David Crane, Carl C. Eisele, Mary 


Driving Across Bucks County 


Gardineer, Mr. and Mrs. George Har- 
per, Mr. and Mrs. Hugh Lacey and 
Tommy, Harold B. Mengel, J. F. Mc- 
Lean, C. W. Schrenk, Herman I. B. 
Spector, Dr. A. E. Widenmeyer, 
George Windmassinger Jr., William 
Crooks, Julius E. Mauch, Charles R. 
Walker, Holly Bachmann, Veronica 
Hermanson, Carl Reid, Carol Flagler, 
Alex Gallingan, Bill and Billy Yel- 
land, Doris Lafferty, David Moore, 
and Earl and Jay Kennedy. 

The riders, starting at Dr. Widen- 
meyer’s home on the Newtown-Rich- 
boro Road, can travel all the way to 
Washington Crossing on the Dela- 
ware, though at times they have to 
cross main roads, They hope eventu- 
ally to obtain permission to cross fields 
so that they may by-pass the highways. 
In the meantime, they are enjoying 
the many trails still open to them to 
travel in the hazy autumn sunlight. A 


BURGLAR KNOWS SELVAGES 


A n off-beat, loom conscious burg- 
lar sneaked into the Philadelphia 
Museum College of Art to make a 
critical appraisal of the show, ‘‘Fab- 
rics International” He exammined 
samples of revolutionary methods of 
weaving and looked over the experi- 
mental cloth and native fabrics of 
ancient techniques. 

Style-conscious, he wandered 
through a room of knit casement ex- 
periments, wrapping and knitting, 
metal-joined rope, decorative knitting 
and raschel knit. He considered the 
well-planned display and the quality 
of the entries. Then, suddenly, he 
disappeared with an inventive jacket 
designed and executed by Ted Hall- 
man (insured for $1,000.) and left 
not a lint behind. 

Mr. Hallman, member of the Bucks 
County Craftmen’s Guild,, lives in 
Suderton, Pa. According to Jack Lenor 
Larsen, weaver himself and director 
of the Fabric Design Department of 
the Philadelphia Museum College, Mr. 
Hallman’s jacket was one of the most 
interesting pieces in the show. Woven 
in one piece, it was a “monolithic 
garment with a doubly tubular body 
and sleeves. It had five selvages, and 
the warp became the woof. The tech- 
nique had not, to Mr. Larsen’s knowl- 
edge, been used since the Andean 
fabrics of the Nasca period. The piece 
was unique in that it was completely 
finished, workable design rather than 
a mockup. Heavy handspun wool in 
the warp and filling enriched the tex- 
ture. Futhermore, it was extremely 
practial: it did not need to be cut 
or joined. The weaver controlled the 


tool design and turned out a hand- 
some and wearable garmet. 

The identity of the conoisseur-thief 
and the whereabouts of the jacket re- 
main a mystery. But if you should see 
an adult of either sex, an impeccably 
attired American or Andean, sporting 
a monolithic, doubly tubular jacket 
wiith five selvages, tail him and re- 
port immediately to the Philaldelphia 
police. 

EVELYN’S ANTIQUES 

Beginning November 1, Mrs. Jack 
Williams will open a new antique 
shop on Street and Ridge Road called 
Evelyn’s Antiques. Using her lovely 
home as a show-room so that custom- 
ers can see antiques in the setting of 
a home, Mrs. Williams will special- 
ize in cut-glass vases and lamps 
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WHERE TO DINE 
CHAIN BRIDGE BAR AND GRILL 


(Charles and Vivian Pencel): Picnic 
grove, swimming, canoes and row 
boats in the summer; food and drink, 
year-round, 10 a.m. to 2 a.m. every day 
but Sunday. Located at Second Street 
Pike, Rt. 232, 2 miles above Richboro, 
just below the site of the old chain 
bridge. 


Harriet Morrison, fashions editor of 
N.Y. Herald Tribune, Mr. Wm. 
Nichols and Grete Daniel of the mu- 
seum of Modern Art examine woy- 
en jacket stolen from Crafts show. 
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Marjorie Lake (left) and Harriet Ermentrout load their station 
wagon for a trip to the One Day Antique Mart at Holicong. 


ANTIQUES 
H arriet Ermentrout of Ivyland and 


Marjorie Lake of Newtown have been 
in business since last Spring with their 
Antiques on Wheels. They drive to an 
antiques show, joining some 50 other 
station wagons from eastern Pennsyl- 
vania and New Jersey, unload their 
station wagon into a booth, and pro- 
ceed with their sales. 


Their latest show was the One Day 
Antique Mart held Saturday, October 
7 at Route 202 and Holicong Road, 
Holicong. The show ran from 11 
a.m. to dark, with A. Hudson and A. 
Lang of Holicong as managers. They 
did very well at the all-day fair held 
September 30 by the West Bucks 


Lions Club at the Rudolph C. Schuen- 
emann home, Churchville — theirs 
was the only antiques booth there. 

Buying at country auctions started 
as a hobby with the two Bucks County 
ladies. When they had practically fill- 
ed Mrs. Lake’s lovely little Colonial 
home at 19 Court St., Newtown, head- 
quarters for their treasures, they de- 
cided they had better go into business. 

They have an extensive collection 
of early American articles made of 
tin, which are popular at present. They 
have arranged a clever display of vari- 
ous tin molds on the top of an antique 
ironing board. Other popular items 
are antique silver jewelry, early Am- 
erican magazines, and various items of 
furniture including rockers, high 
chairs, and desks. A 


One Man Show 


Be: County resident, Emile 
Laugier, is having his first one 
man show of paintings, beginning 
Saturday, October 21, through No- 
vember 18, at Gallery 10, Bridge and 
Main Streets in New Hope, Pa. 


Born 1933 in the Mediterranean 
port of Toulon (between Marseilles 
and Cannes), Emile Laugier comes 
of mixed stock: his father, Roger, is 
French and his mother, Josephine, 
Corsican. After a routine elementary 
schooling, he studied basic engineer- 
ing at the Technical College of Mar- 
seilles and then switched to the Lycée 
of Toulon for a more classical educa- 
tion and a baccalaureate in mathe- 
matics. A visit with a friend to the 
Grimaldi Museum at Antibes gave 
him his first look at many Picassos and 
and less Légers. In 1953, he went to 


he 


Paris where he engaged in drafting for 
an architect and also attended L’Aca- 
démie Grand Chaumiére. His exposure 
to galleries and museums in this art 
center led to his first enthusiasm, the 
surrealists, and, then, the more classic 
cubist, Bracque. After marriage to 
New Hope born Gretchen Ney, whom 
he met. in Paris, and a 2% year stint 
in the French Army in Algeria, Emile 
Laugier (Milou) and family settled 
in New Hope. 


Unusually free of chauvinism, 
Milou feels the United States now to 
be a more vital center for art than 
France. There contemporary paintings 
reflect a combination of Abstract 
Expressionism and French delicacy 
which he finds mutually exclusive. 

His studio, in a frame building be- 
hind Cryer’s Hardware Store, backs 
onto the Delware and opens to the 
lush Bucks County vegetation on its 


banks. There he had stacked his ap- 
proaching show, a group of large and 
recent canvasses encompassing, per- 
haps, six months work. Each painting 
attests to the artist’s preoccupation 
with nature’s response to the elements, 
air and light, and his response to na- 
ture. A landscape, simplified to the 
point of universality become a syn- 
thesis— any landscape, anywhere. It 
contains the scope and luminosity one 
might feel standing on a high plateau 
on a brilliant day. Large areas of color, 
interrupted only by the pattern of ex- 
posed underpainting, have the daz- 


Emile Laugier 


zling effect of prismatic light shapes 
seen glancing upward through thou- 
sands of leaves. The artist achieves 
an amazing brilliance and rush of 
color on canvasses worked with a 
limited palette — almost monochro- 
matic. The thin layers of under-color, 
exposed in irregular shapes, ' effect 
movement so lively that the eye will 
not rest in one area. Even if Milou 
paints on the surface of newspapers 
mounted on canvas or otherwise uses 
collage, it is not his experiment with 
technique that communicates his in- 
tent: to make the viewer gasp for 
breath as on a first encounter with a 
halcyon day. A 


Gerard's Coiffure 


Fen HK aie Stylist 


Permanents — Colors 
Open Every Weekday 
VOlunteer 2-2101 
48 W. Mechanic St., New Hope, Pa. 


Author 

Meets 

Critic 

The Phantom Toll Booth by Norman 


Juster (Illustrated by Jules Pfeiffer). 
New York: Random House, 1961. 


aura Lou Brookman of the New 
Delaware Bookshop is sponsor- 
ing a competition for the best book 
review of The Phantom Toll Booth, 
written by Norman Juster and illus- 
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trated by Jules Feiffer. Contestants, 
any boy or girl under the eighth 
grade from Buckingham Friends, New 
Hope-Solebury, Solebury Private and 
the Linden School in Doylestown, will 
vie for gift certificate prizes of $5.00, 
$3.00 and $2.00. Winners will be 
announced on Saturday, November 11, 
2:30 p.m. when author and illustrator 
will meet their critics, the competitors. 
There will also be a press ses- 
sion for area high school reporters 
(and any adult with a press card) 
who will fire questions, technical and 
personal. Afterwards, at 3:00 p.m., 
the general public is invited to an 


Sculpture for children to play and climb 
on in a treeless playground. It is seven 
feet high, about eighteen feet long and 
about eight feet wide. 

It is designed for all kinds of climbing, 
sliding and hiding. There is no reason 
why children who play should not use 
delightful and creative forms rather than 
the narrow and dismal equipment which 
is standard fare. It was designed by Jules 
Gregory, architect, of Lambertville, N. J. 


autograph party where Jules Pfeiffer 
will also autograph his new book, 
Boy Girl Boy Girl. 

The people who “don’t know what 
to do with themselves’ are legion. 
Milo, the protagonist of The Phantom 
Toll Booth is one of these people. 
Through the Phantom Toll Booth he 
takes a journey equal to Alice’s down 
the Rabbit Hole, Dorothy’s to Oz 
and Lemuel Gulliver’s through his 
many pereginations. Accompanied by 
Tock and Humbug in his quest for 
Rhyme and Reason, Milo meets the 


demons who threaten our everyday 
life and learns how to cope not only 
with them but also with our most mis- 
used element, Time. Slow to begin, 
the book gains in pace and ultimately 
speeds to an exciting climax when the 
Baddies of our moral and intellectual 
codes are ignominiously overwhelmed. 
The Phantom Toll Booth hits two 
audiences, children from the ages of 
10 to 14 and adults of any age. Feiff- 
er's illustrations, whimsical and witty 
line drawings, fully capture the spirit 
of this adventurous parable. A 
P.K.L. 


The annual Christmas House Tour 
of Doylestown Nature Club has been 
scheduled for Wednesday, November 
19th from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Exten- 
sive plans are underway for a tour of 
six distinctive’ houses in the area, each 
to be decorated for the Yuletide sea- 
son in keeping with the architecture 
and requirements. of the home. Bro- 
chures, maps and tickets are available 
by writing Doylestown Nature Club, 
Doylestown, Pa., from any member. 
Send your check now, four tickets for 
$5 in advance; $1.50 each on day of 
tour. Among those to be shown are 
the David Burpee estate at Fordhook 
Farms, and the contemporary house of 
Frank and Jean Schlesinger near Cen- 
tral Bucks High School. 
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Here is a part of the old New Hope Covered Bridge that was found 
in Henry Wynkoop’s field after it was swept away by the flood in 


1903. 
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A New Golf Club 


on York Road at Jamison 


G olf enthusiasts in Bucks can look 
forward next spring to the open- 
ing of a magnificent new golf course 
on York Road at Jamison. Just seven 
weeks ago, the former Samuels prop- 
erty comprising about 175 acres was 
a typical Bucks County farm with 
fields of ripened corn and acres of 
blooming soy beans. Today, through 
the wizardry of one of the top Golf 
Course Architects in the country, Wil- 
liam F. Gordon of Doylestown, the 
corn and soy beans have vanished and 
now, spread over the rolling Bucks 
countryside is a new 6400 yard, cham- 
pionship golf course covering 125 
acres. 

Started the first of September, the 
project was completed last Friday, 
October 21st. As Mr. Gordon express- 
es it, the course was designed and 
built by the Gordon’s, father and son, 
with the assistance of the “man up- 
stairs” who held off the rain and bad 
weather. However, this record break- 
ing job was not a case of speed at the 
expense of quality. The Gordons are 
famous for their golf courses all over 
the world and have incorporated into 
the new York Road Club, the very 
finest in désign and construction. Now 
the rich green grass will have a chance 
to grow, dig in for winter weather 
and give the building operations a 
chance to catch up in time for the 
opening date next June. 

Now that the course is 'put to bed” 
for the winter, Dan Dintenfass, in 
charge of the building operations, is 
getting underway extensive building 
and remodeling. These include a 
swimming pool, modern club house, 
restaurant, bar and lounge, all .de- 
signed with an eye for comfort and 
convenience. Even the old stone barn 
which has stood on the farm since 
1891, put up by an Updyke, a name 
well-known in Bucks will be remod- 
eled and fitted into the building plans 
to make this one of the finest clubs in 
the country. 

Most conservationists will view the 
new Bucks arrival with approval .. . 
since this is one development that 
could have been designed with them 
in mind, protecting the soil and our 
dropping water table. This takes us 
back to the experts who designed and 
created the course, Bill and Dave 
Gordon. They agree, that a good golf 
course is just about the best life in- 
surance, land can have... forests can 
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burn, rivers go on a rampage and de- 
stroy tons of precious top soil, but a 
soit course is cared for, protected and 
pampered. Welcome to Bucks County 
—June will be here before you know 
it! A 


Dear Mr. Freking: 

We read with pleasure the articles 
about covered bridges, in spite of 
the mistakes in historical data. 

The Spring Garden covered bridge 
across the Neshaminy was not carried 
away in 1903 as the story stated but 
stood until the flood of 1955, when 
we lived on my husband’s hundred 
acre dairy farm at the time, we went 
to Spring Garden Mill, and saw the 
bridge standing before the flood, and 


the damage done after it had passed, 
it was not used at the time because the 
new highway bridge had already been 
constructed. “The Night The New 
Hope Bridge Burned” heading an in- 
teresting story, is rather misleading 
too since the bridge was washed away 
not burned, in 1903. I am enclosing 
a post card picture of the New Hope, 
Lambertville bridge as it was found 
in Henry Wynoops field after the 
flood. (Kindly return the post card). 
The Stockton and Centre Bridge was 
the one burned in July 1923, after 
being struck by lightning. This bridge 
is not mentioned in your story al- 
though it was the only one to escape 
intact in the flood of 1903. It carried 
the original York Road across the 
river. 
Very sincerely yours 
Anna Bewley Yates. 


Subscribe to Bucks County Life for 
a friend, $3.00 a year — $5.00 for 
two years. 


Covered Bridges of Bucks County 


Nine Bucks County bridges taken from a series of 
paintings in full color reproduced on fine quality note 
paper, 8 pages in the popular French-fold style with. 
envelopes, attractively boxed, will be mailed to you free 
— if you will send in your subscription to Bucks County 


Life. Check with your subscription. 


py 
box of beautiful note paper upon payment. 


Note paper will be sent you with a gift subscription to a friend, a delightful 
way to say “Hello” twelve times a year to a dear friend or relative. 


if you do not wish to send check 


with your subscription we will be hap- 
to bill you and present you with the 


Please enter my subscription to Bucks County LIFE for which I will pay you 


$3.00 for one year; $5.00 for two years. 


POR U RUC COCOCOSC OCCU U PEPPERS EERE) 


If you enclose check, make payable to Bucks County Publications, Inc., 


Doylestown, Pa. 


po County, Pennsylvania, long 
famous for its quaint old farm 
houses, now numbers Flower Show 
Farm, just south of Carversville on 
Aquetong Road, among the more 1n- 
teresting farmhouse restorations. The 
Milton T. Kyles, formerly of Ore- 
land, found this forsaken farm purely 
by accident, after it had been lying 
idle for fifteen years. Several hours 
after their first encounter with the 
property, a sale was made. This was 
April, 1956 and within a few short 
weeks most of the neighbors were well 
aware, as were the Kyles, that an 
extensive undertaking was underway. 
In the months that followed there was 
probably more action on these fifteen 
acres than had been seen there in 
generations. 

Completely gutting the old farm 
house was the first step. Then work 
started on the huge barn and the 
tumbled-down carriage house, starting 
with extensive earth moving and re- 
grading. The old dairy barn, its orig- 
inal design changed as little as possi- 
ble, still required extensive replace- 
ments and reconstruction since all this 
activity was the first step in the de- 
velopment of a family project that 
had been years in the making. . . 
finding the ideal spot to put down 
roots in Bucks and creating a new and 
unusual type of showplace farm and 
nursery business. 

The barn was partitioned upstairs 
and down to provide storage and a 
heated work area; a large doorway 
knocked through on the south end and 
a ramp built down to three new 10 x 
42 foot propagating type greenhouses. 

During the late spring and early 
summer, planting was started and 
what had once been rolling pasture- 
land turned into regimented fields of 
nursery stock. The following spring, 
less than a year later, the Kyles moved 
into a completed house which had 
been practically rebuilt from basement 
to third floor and boasted a large 
modern kitchen wing, completely in 
keeping with the original design. This 


addition, incidently was the only 
portion of nearly twelve months of 
work that was laid out on paper. 

By March of 1957, thirty thousand 
shurbs had been planted, five thous- 
and tons of soil moved, a ton and a 
half of grass seed spread, house, barn 
and carriage house rescued from years 
of neglect and the entire property 
transformed into a modern, well- 
equipped nursery farm. 

Flower Show Farm in its progres- 
sion, has not only become well known 
for the restoration, but has become 
nationally known for three most un- 
usual packaged plants: Jack & Jill 
Hardy English Holly — The Happy 
Holly Day Tree and an extremely rare 
introduction, the Faith Tree. This is a 
trademark name the Kyles gave to an 
unusual evergreen (Chamecyparis)— 
so hardy that it can stand tempera- 
tures of sixteen degrees below zero 
even as a young tree, just planted. 
Seedlings planted out now need no 
protection. It has all the beauty of a 
Koster Blue Spruce, regarded by most 
people as the finest of all blues, but 
with all its hardiness, it is as soft to 
the touch as a kitten’s fur. Mr. Kyle 
feels that this is the most fascinating 
garden item he has ever known. He 
claims there is a glow or lumnesence 
about it that will at times lighten the 
first full dark in the greenhouses and 
make a stroll just at dark through the 
plantings, a vivid and exciting experi- 
ence. Flower Show Farm’s high re- 
gard for the Faith Tree has been con- 
firmed over and over this past year. 
Just three weeks ago they made a 
shipment to Alaska where growing 
conditions for most stock from this 
area would be almost if not -wholly 
impossible, and is now being shipped 
north in quantities to live permanent- 
ly. Places like Bonwit Teller who have 
never in their existence carried a live 
plant asked for the Faith Tree to sell 
in their store. 


The farm has several new green- 


houses and lath houses all joined by 
a central walkway, accessable in any 


weather. Additional weather protec- 
tion is furnished for the barn and five 
greenhouses by two large boilers, in- 
dividual thermostatic control systems 
and warning alarms for heat loss. 
Hybrid Rhododenron, Pieris Jap- 
onica, Illex Bullota, various forms of 
Taxus and Canadian Hemlocks in 
sizable quantities dot the farm acres. 
With many weeks of good weather 
still ahead much can be done to im- 
prove existing garden areas, and so 
an open invitation is extended to all 
who are interested in the growing 
procedures to visit Flower Show Farm 
and find the plants best suited to solve 
their garden problems. If you enjoy 
plants and watching them grow, this 
will be a rewarding experience. A 
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Children 
Thank Her 


By Suzanne Webster 


A woman wearing a familiar 
two-tone blue uniform sometimes 
causes Dolyestown residents to break 
into a run when they see her coming. 


They run toward their cars with 
nickles or pennies in their hands, hop- 
ing to slip the coins into the meter 
before she writes out a ticket for over- 
parking. Sometimes they make it. 
Sometimes they don’t. 


Sophie Gommel (Mrs. William 
C.), who will soon start her tenth year 
as the town’s only full-time school- 
crossing guard, is the woman. Of 
course, forgetful drivers hurry just as 
fast when they see a regular policeman 
studying the parking meters with a 
professional eye, but it is still some- 
thing of a novelty to find someone in 
skirts doing that job. 

Convoying school children at the 
start and end of sessions is Mrs. Gom- 
mel’s most important job. Like her 
counterparts in many a town and city 
in the United States, she is armed only 
with a whistle. The uniform, the law 
and, fortunately, the recognition by 
the public at large of the need to pro- 
tect the children, are sufficient. 


Asked how well the little children 
obey her,. she said: “They pay close 
attention to my signals and sing out 
thank you’ when they get to the 
sidewalk.” 

To a query about the reaction of the 
stopped motorists who, in the Amer- 


Photo by Sara Maynard Clark 


School-crossing guard Sophie Gommel 
assumes her familiar stance near the 
Doylestown Borough School at the corn- 
er of East Court and Broad Streets, her 
white-gloved hands obeyed by pupils and 
motorists. 
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ican way, are often in a great hurry to 
get some place even when they don't 
know what they are going to do when 
they get there, Mrs. Gommel was 
enthusiastic. 

“Most of them co-operate beauti- 
fully. Oh, once in a while a driver 
who got out of bed on the wrong 
side that morning yells at the kids to 
‘shake a leg’ but they pay no attention. 
They know who is in charge.” 

Mrs. Gommel is on duty from 8 
a.m. until 4 p.m. every day except 
Saturday, Sunday and holidays. The 
weather, in all its extremes for which 
the ePnnsylvania climate is notorious, 
does not bother her in the least. Nor 
is she disturbed by the occasional vag- 
aries of behaviour on the part of those 
with whom she comes in contact. It’s 
safe to say that she’s in love with her 
job. 

Sophie, whose parents came to 
the United States from Austria- 
Hungary, was born in Philadelphia. 
A few years later the family moved 
to Danboro, Bucks County, where she 
attended the local school. 

As a child, she did not make the 
all-too-common mistake of ignoring 
the opportunity to learn another lan- 
guage from foreign-born parents. Con- 
sequently, she has a working knowl- 
edge of a strange tongue. 


The Gommels now live in New 
Britain, where the home place is 
shared by two of their children, two 
dogs — one an out-sized St. Ber- 
nard and one of another breed about 
as small as they come — three cats, 
and a horse. 

One of the felines is a tiny kitten 
rescued by Mr. Gommel from the 
highway where it had been abandoned. 
Its eyes not yet open, but already a- 
ware of the cruelty of this world, the 
kitten received enough tender loving 
care to restore its faith in human 
beings. More than once, Sophie has 
given up her own lunch hour to dash 
home from Doylestown to feed her 
youngest “baby.” She heats the milk 
and tests it on her wrist to be sure it 
is not too hot. Then turning the little 
cat on its back on a scrap of quilt 
held ‘in the crook of her elbow, she 
puts the doll-size bottlle to its mouth. 
The kitten knows exactly what to do 
from there on. 

When not on school-crossing duty, 
Mrs. Gommel’s work consists mostly 
of checking the parking meters in 
the business area of Dolystown. She 
was doing that one day when she had 
an encounter which left her speechless. 
To those who know Sophie as quite a 
talker in all the languages at her 
command, this condition is hard to 
believe. Suddenly aware that a woman 
standing on the sidewalk had been 


Photo by Sara Maynard Clark 


Mrs. Gommel writes out a ticket for 
over-parking on her rounds in the busi- 
ness district to make sure all parking reg- 
ulations are observed fairly and safely. 


watching her very intently for some 
time, her feminine reaction was to 
wonder if perhaps she was losing an 
undergarment. Reassured about that, 
she tried to saunter past nonchalantly 
only to find her way blocked by the 
woman who demanded in belligerent 
tones: “Just what are you collecting 
for?” while Sophie was trying to 
think of an answer to that one, the 
woman lowered her stare enough to 
find herself looking at an official 
badge. “Oh my God!” she said, and 
fled down the street. 

Meter-checking reveals a lot about 
human nature, according to Mrs. 
Gommel. Some late-with-the-coin dri- 
vers pull the “I didn’t know what 
time it was” routine. Others pull a 
very sad face to imply that a fine for 
over-parking will cause their whole 
family to go hungry for a month. 
Then there are those who, having 
broken the eleventh commandment 
‘Thou shalt not get caught’, merely 
shrug at the injustice of modern life. 

She admits that she has been bawled 
out on occasion. But she takes it 
philosophically. “I figure that they've 
had a hard day at the office — or an 
argument at home — and a ticket 
is the last straw. I just let them blow 
off steam, and hope they feel better 
for it.” 


Dial It 
Y ourself 


iá he telephone has come a long 
way since it was first introduced 
in Bucks County around 1880. 

Telephone service of those early 
days is a far cry from today's conven- 
ience, speed and efficiency. In the 
closing decades of the 19th century, 
Bucks was sparsely settled. And tele- 
phone subscribers were naturally few 
and telephoning was more of a per- 
sonal adventure than it is today. 

In those early days a subscriber 
had to turn a crank on the side of 
the telephone to reach the operator. 
Subscribers rarely bothered to look 
up numbers. They asked for the party 
they wanted by name and the alert 
and amiable girls at the switchboard 
obliged. “Central” knew everybody in 
town by name and voice. 

Some of the early telephone sub- 
scribers in Bucks County, those who 
lived outside of towns on farms, had 
a personal stake in their telephones. 
Farmers groups in some cases erected 
their own lines and paid monthly 
rates for connections with Bell and 
other exchanges. 

In those early days the telephone 
was considered a toy. 

Doylestown was the first place in 
Bucks to have the toys installed. 

In 1880 seven telephone subscrib- 
ers in Doylestown could talk to each 
other and to “Central.” “Central” 
was Mrs. S. A. Walton, in whose 
Main Street store the switchboard was 
established. 

The Langhorne switchboard was es- 
tablished in 1890, Bristol’s first 
switchboard was installed in 1883, 
Newtown’s service started in 1887. 

The telephone has come a long way 
since its humble beginning. Today, 
folks in Doylestown, Newtown, Levit- 
town and all the other Bucks County 
towns and farms can talk by tele- 
phone to most of the world if they 
wish. 

The telephone was a toy in Bucks 
County in 1880. . . today it’s a ne- 
cessity for every home and office here. 

Some 16 Bell Telephone Company 
central offices in Bucks County now 
have Direct Distance Dialing (or 
DDD) available for subscribers. 

FOR SUBSCRIBERS WITH: ELm- 
wood, KEystone, MEcury and WInd- 
sor telephones: 

To reach a telephone in southeast- 
ern Pennsylvania just dial the desired 
telephone number. For example to 
call HOpkins 6-9970 in Philadelphia, 
you will simply dial the HO 6-9970. 


To dial a call beyond this area in 
southeastern Pennsylvania you will 
simply dial the three-figure Area 
Code number then the desired tele- 
phone number. For example, to call 
PLaza 5-9970 in New York City, you 
will dial the Area Code for New 
York, 212, then the number, PL 
5-9970 . . . 212, PL 5-9970. 

FOR SUBSCRIBERS WITH: AX- 


tel, CHerry, FlIllmore, LYnwood, 
PYramid, ROger and VOlunteer tele- 
phones: 


To reach a telephone in southeast- 
ern Pennsylvania which is outside the 
local calling area, you will first dial 
a special code “1”, then the desired 
call HOpkins 6-9970 in Philadelphia, 
dial “1”, HO 6-9970. (The special 
code figure “1” is dialed to guide 
your call to the DDD equipment). 

To dial a call beyond this area of 
southeastern Pennsylvania you will 
first dial the special code figure “1”, 
the Area Code for the distant city 
then the desired telephone number. 
For example, to call PLaza 5-9970 in 


New equipment makes self-dialing possible — It’s easier, too. 
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New York, you would dial “1”, 212 
PL 5-9970. 

FOR SUBSCRIBERS WITH: CY- 
press, HYatt, SKyline, STillwell, and 
WOrth telephones, and ELmwood 
multi-party line telephones: 

To reach a telephone in southeast- 
ern Pennsylvania which is outside 
your local calling area, you will first 
dial a special three-figure code, 112, 
then you dial the desired telephone 
number, 

For example, to call HOpkins 
6-5120 in Philadelphia, you will dial 
112 HO 6-5120. 

To dia] a call beyond the southeast- 
ern area of Pennsylvania, you first 
dial the special DDD code, 112, then 
dial the Area Code for the distant 
city then the desired telephone num- 

er. 

_ For example, to call PLaza 5-9970 
in New York City, you will first dial 
the DDD code, 112, then the Area 
Code for New York, 212, then the 
desired telephone number . ., 112, 
212, PL 5-9970. A 
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Flower Show 
3 to grow on 


i J ACK x 


è JILL 


Captivating Christmas creation: Magnificent, hardy 
s—a “boy” and a “gir” — — grown from 
“Packaged i in] — care a RE 


:D—WELL ESTABLISHED TREES 


3. HAPPY 
LY-DAY TREE 


As man makes progress, man 
makes problems. As he creates 
wonders, he creates worries. 

Never has this paradox been 
more evident than in our own 
short span of time. We have 
seen the development of Salk 
vaccine—and the hydrogen 
bomb. Space satellites—and in- 
tercontinental missiles. New and 
better ways of living—new and 
fearsome ways of dying. 

These are our reward, and 
our responsibility. We would not 
relinquish the one, we cannot 
evade the other. But in the 
resulting atmosphere that man 
has created, it becomes increas- 
ingly important, from time to 


Ha tp 
Fag, 


Pirni i 
hm i 
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` Faith Tree—$3.95 (50c shipping cost) 
Jack & Jill Trees—$9.90 ($1.00 shipping cost) 
Happy Holly-Day Tree—$4.95 (75c shipping cost) 


arm presents 


The Message of the Faith Tree 


time, to reaffirm some older and 
simpler values. 

That is the purpose of the 
FAITH TREE— to provide a pleas- 
ant pause in this world of prog- 
ress, and at the same time to em- 
phasize that growth, which is 
man’s nature, is not necessarily 
destructive of beauty and peace 
and harmony of spirit. And that 
the soundest growth is that wa- 


tered and fertilized and nurtured 


with reason and respect and the 
“green thumb” of good will. 
We hope you will think of 
the FAITH TREE, in its own small 
way, as a symbol of faith in the 
future—the faith without which 
there is no future. 
© 1960— Flower Show Farm, Inc. 


(All are shipped in special strong shipping cartons 
that protect the gift boxes and plants from any damage) 


Flower Show Fa rm 


Carversville, Bucks County, Pa. AXtel 7-5304 


4 Best Buys Offered This Month 


COMPARE FOR $25,000 


First Floor: Entrance foyer, living room, fireplace, large dining 
room, modern electric kitchen, den, powder room and laundry. 
Second Floor: 4 bedrooms, dressing room and 2 ceramic baths. 
Full Basement: game room with fireplace and indoor planter. 
2-car garage, H.W. oil heat, plastered walls, full oak floors, 
11⁄4 acres. Good value? Inspect and be convinced. Telephone: 
Happ & Sons, FI 8-3578. 


PRICE REDUCED 


to $14,990. Masonry Cape Cod on approx. 2-acre tract. Living 
room, large kitchen, 2-bedrooms, bath and screened porch on 
Ist floor. 3-room and bath apartment w/private entrance on 
2nd floor. Full basement, new oil hot water heat, 2-car garage, 
shade. Telephone Joseph Barness & Son, Dlamond 3-0700. 


CIRCA 1825 


Lovely old Colonial type house of stone and frame construc- 
tion overlooking mile long views of rolling Bucks County. Fine 
original features such as walk-in fireplaces and mellow, random 
width floors. In addition, an attractive modernized carriage 
house currently rented for $100 a month. Both overlook mod- 
ern swimming pool in the garden. 4% protective acres, 21⁄2 
miles south of Doylestown. Just reduced to $31,500. Telephone 
Wynne James, FI 8-3514. 


MODERN HOME 


Beautifully designed for convenience and housekeeping ease. 
Four bedrooms, two baths, heated storage room and carport! 
Master bedroom adjoins private patio. Acre lawn completely 
landscaped. Adjoins Washington Crossing Park. Only $31,500. 
Telephone Hyatt 3-3332—Evenings & Weekends Axtel 7-5416. 
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TOWER HILL 


CENTRAL BUCKS MOST SELECT 
RESIDENTIAL AREA 


Custom Built Houses Only 


AC Clean & Sons 


5G S. MAIN ST., DOYLESTOWN, PA. 
PHONE FI 8-4320 


Builders of Better Houses Since 1999 


sLerfecbecloslecfecfeteefeefoafoefoefocteotecoefeafeateateateofeclecleclect 


NATIONAL HOMES 
8 ROOMS 
Nearly 1900 Square Feet 
$11,000 


Built on your lot 


Doylestown Building Co. 
130 S$. MAIN DOYLESTOWN, PA. 
Fillmore 8-4408 


WATSON’S INSURANCE 
AGENCY 


Warren B. Watson 
72 NORTH MAIN STREET 
Doylestown, Pa. 
“Complete Insurance Protection” 


Doylestown — FI 8-4901 
Buckingham — PY 4-7644 
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MORTGAGES—APPRAISALS 


WILLIAM C. HEISE 
REALTORS 


Member of 
Bucks County Realtors Listing Exchange 


Bush House Building 


Quakertown (Bucks Co.) Pa. 
KEystone 6-5404 


Subscribe to Bucks County Life for 
a friend. $3.00 a year — $5.00 for 


two years. 
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or nearest offer. For appointment please 


Office: Fillmore 8-3514 or 8-4020 
Residence: Fillmore 8-9130 


365 STREET ROAD 


WARRINGTON 


Masonry rancher — lovely living room w/fireplace — large dining area — 


modern kitchen — 3 nice bedrooms — 2 tile baths — full basement — 
O.H.W. heat — 2-car garage, paved drive. Over one acre. Reduced to 
$20,500. 


Joseph Barness and Son 


WARRINGTON, PA. Dlamond 3-0700 


Just listed — Charming, colonial rancher in excellent condition; Ideal for 
the small family which enjoys country living with seclusion. 


Do not miss this opportunity — $400 LZ S I. 
down payment, complete price $12,000 


REAL ESTATE AND 
COMPLETE INSURANCE SERVICE 


2 Mi. N. of Doylestown on Rt. 611 
R.D. 1, Doylestown, Pa. 


contact FI 8-9468 


PERFECTION 
Beautiful old fieldstone, center hall 
manor house on a knoll with towering 
old shade and shrubbery enhancing 
the landscaped ground — Spacious 
rooms — 5 bedrooms, 3 baths, pow- 
der room. Random width floors; open 
fireplaces. Hot water oil heat. Delight- 
ful guest house with 30 ft. recreation 
room, fireplace — modern filtered 
swimming pool — with flagstone 
patio. Fine barn, 3-car garage — 
kennels — 10 lovely fenced acres — 
Good commuting area. For particulars 


WYNNE 
JAM ES, JR. Keale 


84 Main Street 
Doylestown, Pa. 


eiT 


WM. H. STAHL, CHEVROLET 


SOUTHAMPTON 
ELmwood 7-2295 


Subscribe to Bucks County Life for 
a friend. $3.00 a year — $5.00 for 
two years. 


The 
DOYLESTOWN 
NATIONAL BANK 


AND TRUST CO. 
“on the Square” 
Doylestown, Pennsylvania 
other offices 


WARMINSTER 
WARRINGTON 
DOYLESTOWN CENTER 


Chartered 1832 


HILLCREST FARM 

157 acres, unsurpassed long distance 
view. Sportsmen’s paradise — pheasants 
and deer abound. Ideal stock or horse 
farm. 2 barns for stabling and stock. 
Authentically restored brick and frame 
house. 10 rooms, 3 baths. Owner a per- 
fectionist and this is evident in the beau- 
tifully maintained grounds and house. 
Caretakers house, tenant house. Extra 
outbuildings, etc. $150,000. 


Parke X Wetherill 
Associated 


Doylestown Fillmore 8-3508 


x3 


REALTOR 


Realtor — Insurer 
Specializing in Country Property 


Richboro, Pa. Elmwood 7-3543 


PEASE AND CYDER 

In 1701, an early Bucks Countian 
by the name of George Haworth 
wrote a letter to friends back in Eng- 
land describing. his holdings in the 
New World. Despite his off-beat spel- 
ling and grammar, he was a man of 
some education to be able to take his 
pen in hand and create a world-pic- 
ture of life in Bucks County in that 
era. He wrote, in part, '. ..as for the 
land there is both good and bad, both 
Hills and vales and the common prod- 
uct of the land is Wheat, Rye, Bar- 
ley, Oats, Beans, Pease and Buckwheat 
and Indian corn and Apples plenty 
often and Cyder, Peaches and Cher- 
rie; Cattle and Horses there is plenty 
and store of hogs and there is sheep, 
and victuals good and plenty all over 
the country as far as I know; there is 
fishes and fowls pretty plenty and this 
last Winter there was a great Snow 
and got some store of Deer 8 or 10 in 
a week’s time; and what varmint we 
have, as wolves I have seen some but 
they have not hurt me tho’ I was near 
them, there is a few panthers and 
Bears, but they hurt nobody as I know 
OF, Oe 

DELAWARE CANAL 

In its heyday, about 1860, some 
3000 mule-drawn barges were in serv- 
ice along the Delaware Division 
Canal, which extends 60 miles from 
Easton to Bristol. Work on the 
waterway was begun in 1827, and it 
was used for its entire length for the 
first time in 1832. The barges car- 
ried coal, from 70 to 140 tons at a 
time according to capacity, and the 
annual haul totalled a million tons or 
more. It took seven days to make a 
round trip, and whole families lived 
on the barges. The smaller children 
wore ropes around their waists as a 
handy device for hauling them out of 
the water when they fell in while 
playing a wild game of tag. 

PENN’S PLAN 

Some 250 years before the found- 
ing of the United Nations, William 
Penn set forth a plan for a great 
court of arbitration of conflicts among 
nations in an “Essay Towards the 
Present and Future Peace of Europe.” 
He himself practiced this principle in 
his numerous treaties with the Indians, 
and in his frame of government for 
Pennsylvania. 


home 
loans 


insured 
savings 


Doylestown Federal 
Savings & Loan Association 
17 W. COURT ST. Doylestown, Pa. 


Phone: Fillmore 8-4554 
STRATHMANN 
LUMBERMART 


340 Street Road 
Southampton 


ELmwood 7-9292 


Catering to the building needs of 
the home owner 


e gG IN ORY CLEANING 
7, APPROVED 


SERVICE 


be sure with 
SANITONE SERVICE 


be sure with 


STRAND 
VALET SERVICE 


65 South Main St. 
Doylestown, Pa. 


Fillmore 8-3556  ENterprise 10031 


TREVOSE SAVINGS & LOAN ASSOCIATION 


Street & Brownsville Rds. 
Trevose, Pa. 
EL 7-6700 
Assets $19,000,000.00 


Trenton & Pennsylvania Aves. 
Morrisville, Pa. 
CY 5-4121 
Liberal Dividends for 46 Years 


Bucks County’s Original Insured Association Serving Delaware Valley, U.S.A. 
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BUCKS COUNTY IN COLOR 

For Ranulph Bye’s unique aerial- 
perspective landscape picture map 
of Bucks County in full color, 36x20, 
with over 200 landmarks, send $4 to 
Stuyvesant Barry, Box 74 R.D. 2, 
New Hope. 


MODERN ESTATE 


This 2-year old Colonial reproduction on 
10 acres between Doylestown and New- 
town. Contains 9 beautiful room, 4 
fireplaces, 2 baths and powder rooms. 
Filtered 20 x 40 swimming pool, 2-car 
masonry garage plus new 2-story barn. 
Secluded setting with woods and view. 
Cannot be duplicated for $69,500. In- 
spect by appointment through 


HAPP & SONS 


Insurers 


Fillmore 8-3578 


Doylestown, Pa. 


FIELDSTONE COLONIAL 


In rural seclusion, just off highway, an 
interesting Colonial farmhouse in the 
center of 10 protective acres. Many old 
trees, lawn, seclusion. Restored and mod- 
ernized, the house has center hall, living 
room, dining room, panelled library with 
huge fireplace, ultra-modern kitchen, and 
powder room on the first floor; 4 bed- 
rooms and bath above. Hot water, oil 
heat; drilled well. Farm, barn with plen- 
ty of stabling space. A most attractive 
country place now offered at only 
$32,500. 


J. CARROLL MOLLOY 


REALTOR 


30 S. Main Street 
Doylestown. Fillmore 8-3558 
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WM. J. GRAHAM 


Developer & Builder 
Phone: FI 8-4862 


LIVE BETTER. . .in a home of your 
own! You can have a quality home 
like the one pictured, custom built to 
fit your needs in Pebble Hill Acres, a 
well planned and protected communi- 
ty, just outside of Doylestown. The 
homes are constructed on l-acre lots 
and built to your plans and specifica- 
tions. Let us help you select a real 
home, to fit Bucks County living. 


242 Wood Street 
Doylestown, Pa. 


Lippincott REALTOR 


STONE HOUSE 


Large living room and dining room 
with cathedral ceilings and fireplaces, 
kitchen with walk-in fireplace, bed- 
room, and bath. 2 bedrooms and bath 
on second, storage room on third. 
Garage, barn, woods, and stream. 


ASKING $20,900. 


16 W. States St. 
Doylestown, Pa. 


Phone: Fillmore 8-5012 


AN ALL-STONE HOUSE 
PLUS 
FOUR-ROOM GATE HOUSE 


Eight magnificent rooms, including 20 x 
30 foot living room with fireplace, all in 
perfect condition. Additional features in- 
clude eighteen acres of rolling ground, 
an incomparable view, a spring fed pond, 
a 12’ x 36’ solarium and a 20 x 40 foot 
flagstone terrace built around a tree. 
Gate House is a completely self-sufficient 
unit. Ten minutes from transportation. 
Exceptional at $42,500.00. 


BUCKLAND VALLEY 
REALTY CO. 


Washington Crossing, Pa. 
HYatt 3-3332 
Evenings & Weekends AXtel 7-5416 


Securities 


STROUD 
& COMPANY, INCORPORATED 


LESLIE L. TAYLOR, Mer. 


Investment 


95 N. Broad St. Doylestown, Pa. 


FI 8-4360 


NORTH EAST FEDERAL SAVINGS 
AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 


Cybus Way and Street Road 
EL 7-9090 Southampton, Pa. 


“WHEN YOU INVEST 
CHOOSE THE BEST” 
“4% per annum 
Paid on savings from 7-1-61” 
Main Office: 


1841-43 E. Allegheny Ave. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Old Traveler — 


Some ten years 
ago I was discus- 
ing with Charles 
M. Meredith, the 
editor and publish- 
er of The Quaker- 
town Free Press 
just what he and I 
should do to sneak 
past the Golden 
Gate and get into 
Heaven. 

From that time 
Charles and some 
of his staff have 
called me Bishop. 
Now as Bishop Freking, will my read- 
ers forgive me for repeating my 
thoughts again. 

November gives us Thanksgiving 
day and the opportunity to take an 
inventory and an appraisal and give 
thanks for the many good things that 
have come to us the past year. 

Several years ago I attended a meet- 
ing of a Service Club to hear an at- 
tractive woman speak. 


When she arose, she faltered and 
could not utter a word, then she cried, 
hurried from the stage and ran to the 
ladies lounge. After having locked 
herself in for a half hour or more, 
she came out to face her audience 
again. “I can’t apologize,” she said, 
I am too embarrassed, I have spoken 
before groups many times and why 
this should have happened tonight I 
do not know.” 


Some two weeks later I saw her 
again and she told me “I have always 
been definite in my thinking, now I 
cannot even make a decision for my- 
self. I am not sleeping well. Can 
there be some connection, one with 
the other? 


Last month I met her again and she 
told me she had found a solution 
shortly after I had talked with her 
three years ago. 


She told me how she had been giv- 
ing of herself, her time, her talents, 
given them freely and she had actually 
discovered a new way of life. 


Do we see an image of ourselves 
in this woman? Our greatest gift, in 
this life, is life itself. We cannot 
merely be content to accept this gift 
and enjoy its blessings. Carlyle once 
wrote “The Fraction of Life’’ can be 
increased in value not so much by in- 
creasing your numerator as by lessen- 
ing your denominator.” 

The acceptance of personal respons- 
ibility for all of life and life’s affairs 
is a worthy goal to strive for. It would 


seem that our greatest requirements 
should be that, as we received gifts 
differing according to our capacity, 
we should trade with them, cultivate, 
encourage and increase them. 

Concerning the time, with which 
we are endowed, we know this is the 
greatest capital with which to work 
but we should never lose sight of the 
fact that all time is merely borrowed 
capital. Time, as well as talents and 
material possessions, which have been 
entrusted to us, should be invested in 
grateful recognition. 

What a privilege and a responsi- 
bility for us to live in this great land! 
A friend of mine said recently, ' My 
life is filled with fear. I konw this is 
wrong, I should have faith instead of 
fear.” Her fears were for herself, her 
family, the future, a constant daily 
worry. She finally became convinced 
that her way of life was totally 
wrong. She decided to put first things 
first. She concentrated on her bless- 
ings her attention was centered on — 
not the things she feared, nor on the 
fear but on what could save her from 
fear. 

To be worthy of tomorrow, we 
must manage ourselves for the use of 
what is in our keeping to-day; our 
charitable impulses, our children, our 
possessions, our physical and mental 
energies, our opportunities for shar- 
ing. Are we too self-centered? Ego- 
centric? 

Between two persons there is no 
love without an inward self surrender, 
one to each other. It pays to take a 
good look at oneself occasionally, but 
one must be honest and must look 
upon himself objectively. What lies 
ahead is sometimes too good to be 
missed. 

It is easy to cultivate our resources 
as there is always a multitude of daily 
opportunities. A visit to a sick friend, 
a lift for someone who doesn’t drive; 
a word of praise to someone depress- 
ed; a helping hand where needed; a 
flower from your own garden; a word 
spoken to a lonely soul. A million and 
one things seemingly without end. 

Spend just one day in the open, 
near a stream or on a grassy field. 


Look down at the little things be- 
neath your feet, tiny plants, made to 
grow, blossom, bear seed, die and live 
again. Insects, small and large, each 
one busy in his own swarming world 
and then consider yourself. You can 
think, feel and work. You can hope 
and dream. You can laugh. You can 
see and hear. You are a part of a 
whole, wide, beautiful world. You 


can say “It is great to be alive on this 
wonderful, wonderful day. 

You can give thanks, you can say 
humbly that when your life’s work is 
done, you will know you have used 
your blessings well and it might be 
said of you, “Well done, — Well 
done”. A 


TRAVELER’S RETURN 
Now has Autumn, sunburned brown, 
Come again to visit me. 
See, he’s set his luggage down 
Underneath each empty tree. 
GEORGE L. KREss 


CONNOISSEUR 
Some prefer a concert 
In the classic vein; 
I’m content with robins 
Singing in the rain. 
—Emline Kitula 


DROUGHT 
Faint is the river 
And mad is the man 
And fierce is the final heat; 
Close are the crops, 
In the dusty earth, 
To living’s last defeat. 
White is the sky 
And parched is the night 
Made thin with restive prayers; 
Out of the valley 
Climbs the earth 
Up ever crumbling stairs. 
Patience is death, 
In the patient sun, 
Bravery the final tree; 
How scorched are the fields; 
How listless the corn, 
How shameless disaster can be. 
REEVE SPENCER 


OUR COVER 


Our November cover — autumn 
trees anywhere in Bucks County — 
was designed by Gloria Hammond. 
Gloria was born in Washington, D.C. 
and lives in Lumberville, Pa. She 
attended Howard University in Wash- 
ington, D.C.; the Art Students 
League, the New School of Social Re- 
search and The School of Visual Arts 
— all in New York City. 

Not only has Gloria designed greet- 
ing cards for Contemporary Arts and 
Color Tone, but she is also a free 
lance fabric designer and designer- 
stylist for Tiger Fabrics, manufactur- 
ers of fabrics for women’s wear. At 
present Gloria had a shop at 14 West 
Mechanic Street in New Hope, The 
Queen of Sheba. To be found there 
are hand-picked African and Indian 
imports and many items of Gloria’s 
own ingenious design: jewelry, dress- 
es, dolls, dress-making doll kits and 
more. A 
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FROM FARM TO FREEZER 


This Year Give Yourself A Gift The Whole Family Can Enjoy 
Specially Grown and Custom Cut to Fill Your Freezer! 


VAN PELT & CO. 


Pork Products 


Fresh Sausage 
Country Scrapple 
Hickory Smoked 

Ham & Bacon 

Fine Pork Products 
Custom Serviced 
For The Home Freezer 
As an ideal Xmas Gift 


Pineville, Pa. Rt, 413 


LY 8-7321 
Eve. Win 6-1636 


U 


DELL 


APPLIANCE CENTER 
Giant Frigidaire Chest Freezer! 


Hot-Weather Safe, Even at 110 degrees 
Room Temperature 


J. WILSON JONES 


Green Meadows Farm 
CHALFONT, PA. 


gor? Chuck Roas ÉJ Toe, 
Porter House Steaks 
DI 3-0453 FI 8-8389 


MILLER SUPPLY 


Sales & Service 


Amana - Kelvinator 
Refrigerator - Freezer 
Combinations & Freezers 
Upright & Chest 
Prices start at $179.95 
2 years free service, 

1 year all parts, 5 years 
on Unit, 5 year food 


insurance 


1276 Folly Road & 
Bristol Road 
Warrington, Pa. 
DI 3-1550 


DUBLIN LOCKER & 


DRIED BEEF 


For Sales and Expert Service 


Phone: ELmwood 7-1012 - Bustleton & 2nd St. Pike 


RICHBORO, PENNA. 
Open Every Evening ’til Christmas 


Rt. 313 


CUTTALOSSA FARM 
and TURKEY HATCHERY 


SUGAN ROAD - SOLEBURY - BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 
Phone: AXtel 7-5096 Mail R.D. 1, New Hope, Pa. 


Fresh Killed Oven-Ready Turkeys 
Deep Freezer Fresh 
— Also — 
5 A Limited Supply of Geese 
i On A First Come First Served Basis 


BACON 


PROCESSING SERVICE 


HOME CURED HAM 
FRESH OPENED OYSTERS & CLAMS 
LOCKERS 
Home Unit Processing a Specialty 

CH 9-3553 


DUBLIN, PA. 


Bucks County Man 


A Civil War Story 


B ristol, Pennsylvania, contributed 
more manpower to the Civil War 
than any other borough in Pennsyl- 
vania. 

No name deserves more to be called 
the Hero of Bristol than the name, 
Michael Dougherty. Born in Donegal, 
Ireland, he received an education only 
a few are privileged to have — that 
which was consitiuted of long walks 
and searching talks with a priest on 
the green hillsides. 

Michael Dougherty told only one 
lie. In 1863 he enlisted in the Union 
forces at 16, giving his age as 17. His 
contribution to the cause of preserving 
a nation indivisible more than justified 
that tiny white lie. For courageous ac- 
tion at the battle sf Winchester in 
June, ’°63, he was awarded a gold 
medal by the Colonel of his regiment. 
For distinguished gallantry in action 
at Jefferson, Virginia in October ’63, 
he was awarded the Congressional 
Medal of Honor. 

Subsequent to his capture after the 
battle of Jefferson, Michael spent two 
years of a hell-wrought death at the 
prisons of Pemberton, Barretts, Libby 
and the most infamous of all — An- 
dersonville. 

In June, 1865, after the close of the 
war and the assassination of Abraham 


Lincoln, Michael returned to his Bris- 
tol home in Bucks County, a shadow 
of a man, and only survivor of the 
127 men of his Regiment captured at 
Jefferson. 

Not even Andersonville could finish 
off this son of Ireland. Michael re- 
gained his health; married his child- 
hood sweetheart; became one of the 
most valued workers in the Philadel- 
phia mint and raised a family of 12 
children — four of whom still sur- 
vive. A 


oung Michael Dougherty lowered 

his thin frame off the freight car. 
The other prisoners, with angles of 
knees and elbows protruding from the 
remnants of their union blues, lined 
up along the edge of the Anderson 
Station in Sumter County, Georgia, 
Michael, in speechless appraisal, eyed 
the gaunt clearing of land before him 
. . . dense pine woods and vine-choked 
swamps. Eastward about a quarter of 
a mile a large stockade loomed in the 
blaring February sunlight. 


Andersonville. 


He wiped the back of his hand 
across his cracked lips. He licked his 
swollen mouth, brushed the lime off 
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JEET ings 


In Andersonville Prison 


Adi-Kent Thomas Jeffrey 


his torn jacket and the rags of his 
trousers. A rebel guard snapped a 
command. The men alongside suffled 
forward like green ghosts. Michael 
looked back into the freight cars that 
had been used for hauling lime until 
it transferred Yankee prisoners. He 
could feel his dry throat swell as he 
thought agian of the dust-coated box- 
car that sixty men had crouched in on 
the trip from Macon. In the choked 
recesses now lay two of the men 
sprawled like dead flies. 

The column plodded towards the 
huge stockade between a double file 
of guards. Massive wooden gates 
creaked open for them. Michael Doug- 
herty felt each step had the weight of 
cannon balls. The column of men falt- 
ered. One of the men fell. Michael 
felt his chest choke up as he gazed 
ahead. A. pile of dead were heaped 
like tossed timber outside the walls. 
Their naked forms were partly flesh- 
less and swarming with vermin. Long 
matted hair clung to pinched faces, 
black with grime. Their eyes, like a 
scattering of flint powder, glinted here 
and there in the debris of the dead. 

Suddenly Michael felt his head reel. 
The stench was overpowering. 

A guard rammed the boy in front 
of him with his gun butt. “Tote yo’re 
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Andersonville Prison, reproduced from a wood cut (1865) 
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dirty rags on in theah.” Dougherty 
closed his eyes a painful second. The 
past four months since his capture at 
the Battle of Jeffersonville swept 
across his brain. The months at Libby 
prison in Richmond and Belle Isle 
still clung. Prisons, stench filled, lice 
coated, Hell-holes, where the rations 
were a bucket full of water washing 
over a handful of beans to feed each 
squad of twenty men; where the rebels 
shot a man for looking at the light of 
heaven from a window; where one 
half of the Union prisoners died from 
the effects of the vaccination which, it 
was boasted by one guard, was poison- 
ed deliberately. 

Then came the news of transfer 
again and the name dreaded above all 
names: Andersonville. 

Michael opened his eyes now. Ar- 
tillerymen along the walls stood with 
their lanyards in hand at the cannisters, 
ready to spurt their guns across the 
moving file of men. These men were 
not new, not fresh young boys with 
their overcoats and boots still new. 
They knew these were men from Lib- 
by and Belle Isle and Pemberton. Des- 
perate men. 

In tense silence, the column stood 
while the huge bolts were drawn, and 
the massive gates swung open. 

A muddy creek rippled across the 
parched ground in front of them. 
With one accord the ranks broke, and 
the men made a dive for it. Two boys 
plunged towards a clean patch of water 
beyond an inner railing flanking the 
walls. Both dropped dead, their blood 
spilling a stain that spread down- 
stream. A guard on the wall snickered 
and reloaded his musket. Thus the 
men, within their first ten minutes at 
Andersonville, learned the regulation: 
no passing beyond the ‘‘dead-line’’ 
railing. 

The men staggered out of the 
stream. In the distance, some 20 rods 
southwest they could see, on a high 
rise of ground overlooking the stock- 
ade, a large log house with a confeder- 
ate flag over the doorway swelling in 
the February wind: the quarters for 
the rebel officers. Michael felt a fierce 
core of hate tighten inside him. 

Between the officers quarters and 
the stockade was a stretch of torturous 
instruments: stocks, thumb-screws, 
barbed-iron collars, ball and chains — 
turning towards the northwest in a 
sandy field about a mile beyond the 
log walls was a burial ground. Each 
day the dead were carted out and as 
many bodies as could be jammed into 
a trench. 

Michael brought his eyes back to the 
pen around him. Some of the prisoners 
were fortunate enough to have a semb- 
lance of a tent. All the prisoners were 
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shoeless and almost naked, their bodies 
coated with black soot from the smok- 
ing fires of pitch pine over which 
they hovered. The time a man had 
spent there could be determined by 
looking at him. Those who had sur- 
vived 6 or 8 months were wasted 
shapes of human beings, shoulder and 
hip bones protruding like tree branch- 
es; the skin on their faces drawn taut. 
Everywhere Michael looked there was 
nothing but the sick and dying. One 
dead man they were carrying had sat 
so long, too ill to move, he could not 
be srtaightened out but had to be car- 
ried with his knees bent upwards in 
a macabre cricket shape. On his chest 
was a piece of paper. Some comrade 
who knew his identity had wrtiten his 
name and pinned it on him. 

Michael came to a standstill. His 
three closest companions since the cap- 
ture of all 127 of them drew up bseide 
him. Sergeant Webb, Culberson and 
Gallagher. 

“Which of us shall stand guard 
tonight?” Michael eyed their rations— 
3 ounces of salt pork and a half pint 
of beans. 

A man alongside of them chorkled. 

“Wait’ll Collins Raider git ’round 
to you boys tonight—That gang’ll cut 
a throat for a toothpick!” The man 
laughed, rubbing a straggly beard of 
chin and busied himself again delous- 
ing. 

Dougherty lowered his scant 100 
pounds of weight onto the ground and 
sat cross-legged. “Fights here all the 
time, too, I suppose.” 

The man shrugged. “Gives us some- 
thin’ to do. News to talk about.” He 
looked about cautiously. “‘Jist heard the 
best news we’ve had here in an age. 
A Yankee escaped last night. Made 
believe he was dead and allowed him- 
self to be carried out to death row. 
Been lyin’ outside there all mornin’ I 
guess. Hope he makes it back to the 
lines tonight. T’aint gonna be easy. 
You kin fool a blamed rebel, but not 
them consarned bloodhounds.” The 
man commenced to laugh again and 
picked at his skin. 

Dougherty commenced to stack 
some wood and start a fire. Webb and 
Culberson stretched out. Both looked 
worn. Webb seemed in pain. 

“TIl take the first watch.” Michael 
gave the sergeant a pat on the should- 
er. 

That night it rained. Michael made 
a patch of tent from a bag a guard had 
given him in return for his Bible. He 
sat in the night silence. The pen was 
a mass of sprawled members. It was a 
hell of torture and insanity. He could 
hear the groaning from the sick, the 
rantings from the insane, and the curs- 
ing from the angry. He tried to col- 


lect his thinking. One hundred, he 
heard, had died within the last twenty- 
four hours. 

In the distance, the blood hounds 
barked. 


(To be continued in December issue) 
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STERLING OR GOLD FILLED— 
Tie Tack, $1.75; Tie Bar, $3.00; Cuff Links, 
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Specializing In Unusual Jewelry 
Forest Grove, Bucks County, Pa. 
PY 4-7761 


Subscribe to Bucks County Life for 
a friend, $3.00 a year — $5.00 for 
two years. 


The Old Farm House 
of Judge John Ross 


F he old farm home of Judge John 
Ross who presided over the Bucks 
County Courts from 1818 to 1830 is 
now a part of the farm system at the 
Delaware Valley College of Science 
and Agriculture, below Doylestown. 

It dates back to William Penn’s far 
famed “Walking Purchase,” a treaty 
by which Penn was to have as much 
territory as several persons could cov- 
er, walking, in three days, and another 
treaty which gave him all the territory 
that could be run in two days journey 
with a horse.” 

The price was paid in wampum, 
blankets, guns, kettles, beads, fish 
hooks, etc., in sharp contrast to the 
$1,000 to $2,000 per acre which much 
of it is worth today. 

In March 1681 (280 years ago) 
Penn sold some 20,000 acres of land 
in this vicinity, and after a series of 
sales and reseales, 300 acres of what 
is now a part of the Delaware Valley 
College of Science and Agriculture 
were sold to the Shewells who built 
Painswick Hall, Farm No. Three on 
the campus. Shewell sold 151 acres of 
it to a William Haire on November 
26, 1748. This purchase includes the 
Home Farm. 

Joseph Haire, to whom William 
bequeathed the farm in 1756, had a 
son also named William who eventu- 
ally inherited the property, for in his 
will bearing the date 1825, he asks 
his “executors” to sell his real estate 
for the best price to be had. The price 
was $4,260 in “lawful money of the 
United States.” 

The purchaser was Judge John Ross, 


who received, besides the land, “‘hous-. 


es, outhouses, barns, stables, ways, 
woods, water, water courses, rights, 
liberties, heriditaments and appurten- 
ances thereunto.” 

Ross was a very brilliant man and 
an outstanding lawyer, being sent to 
Congress and making a name for him- 
self in everything he entered. Of nine 
children, four sons were college men 
and lawyers. The oldest son graduated 
from Princeton. Soon after being ad- 
mitted to the bar, he fought a duel 
on the Delaware River and was never 
heard of again. There were also four 
daughters, about whom little is known. 

Judge Ross left the house to his 
daughter Adelaide when he died in 
1834. She married Dr. Samuel R. 


By Preston Hoyle 


Dubbs and they had four sons. The 
youngest, Dr. Joseph Dubbs, sold the 
place to Judge Richard Watson either 
in 1870 or 1871 for thirty-four hun- 
dred dollars. He died in 1889, having 
owned the place eighteen years. In his 
will he left “all to his wife.” In 1896 
she sold it to the Farm School as the 
humble beginnning of what is now 
the Delaware Valley College of Sci- 
ence and Agriculture. No records 
could be found that indicate exactly 
when the house was built, the first 
mention of it being in William Haire’s 
in more recent times, one on either 
two hundred years old. 

The house has had two additions 
will in 1756, but as he bought the 
place eight years earlier, he very 
probably built the house soon after 
or around 1749, making it more than 
end, but the middle section is the 
original home, with its heavy beamed 
ceilings, long hinges, quaint door 
latches, and one of the largest and 
most beautiful fireplaces to be found 
in any of the old houses in this sec- 
tion. For years after coal heaters came 
into use, the fireplace, which measures 
close to six feet across the inner dim- 
ensions, was boarded up and no one 
knew it was there, but was later re- 
stored. 


The house was the home of the 
first two deans of the school, several 
professors, and for the past seven years 
the residence of Dean Donald M. 
Meyer and his wife and two daughters. 

So it can be seen that in the 280 
years of the farm’s existence, its soil 
has been continuously tilled. Aside 
from good crops, there has arisen from 
this farm not only farmers, but judges, 
congressman, lawyers, deans and pro- 
fessors, and from the part of the farm 
on which the campus buildings stand, 
many great men have gone forth and 
great many more will follow. A 
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EARLY AMERICAN 
PINE FURNITURE 


Over 100 pieces hand-made at this delight- 

Pul Country Shop, shown with coordinated 

upholstered furniture, lamps and accessories 
* 


Also,always a selection of Pine GIFTS 
appropriate to the season. Drive over today! 


The Zennow Shop 


Route U.S. 202, Mt Airy 
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AMERICAN REVOLUTION 
WASHINGTONIANNA 


Books, Prints, China, etc. 
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Book and Gift Shop 
2609 Huntingdon Pk. Bethayers, Pa. 


Old home of Judge John Ross, located on campus of the Delaware 


Valley College of Science and Agriculture near Doylestown. 
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William Penn's 


Wives 


rom 1712 until 1729, the affairs 
F of the Province of Pennsylvania 
were administered by a woman. She 
was Hannah Penn, wife of William. 

When Penn, accompanied by this 
wife, his daughter Letitia, and his in- 
fant son John, the only one of his 
fourteen children born in America, 
sailed for England in 1701, he ex- 
pected to return as soon as he had set- 
tled some urgent business. He never 
made it. The business was too compli- 
cated to be settled quickly. Greedy men 
in England wanted to snatch back 
Pennsylvania and make it a royal col- 
ony. 

The trumped up charges against the 
Province stated that its government 
officials were too independent; that 
they allowed piracy to go unchecked, 
and that they carried on secret trade 
with countries England was mad at, at 
the moment. 

Another European war was about to 
begin. Inevitably, the colonies of the 
chief combatants, England and France, 
would be drawn into it. The English 
Crown well knew that to ask Quaker 
Penn for military aid would be the 
height of futility. The Province’s on- 
ly crime was its prosperity, and to 
siphon off that to fill the ranks and 
the war chests Parliament would first 
have to separate Penn’s Woods from 
Penn himself. The plot failed only 
because of the opportune death of 
King William. His successor, Queen 
Anne, restored Penn to royal favor 
and he began to make plans to return 
to his beloved Pennsbury, in Bucks 
County, to rebuild his fortunes in 
peace and quiet. 

Penn’s troubles were far from over, 
however. His energies were waning 
and he put off the tedium and distress 
of the long sea voyage. In the years 
that followed, he was beset on all 
sides. His financial circumstances grew 
rapidly. worse; his oldest living son, 
William, the heir apparent, was irre- 
sponsible and extravagant; his daugh- 
ter Letitia married a man who turned 
out to be interested only in her dowry 
and became abusive when Penn was 
unable to pay it. Trusted friends cheat- 
ed him. He was arrested for debt 
and once again spent many months in 
prison. 

Released, his charge of fraud vindi- 
cáted, Penn found his debts piled 
higher than ever, and his people back 
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By Grace Chandler 


in Pennsylvania less and less inclined 
to pay rents for the land he had leased 
to them. Finally, in desperation, he was 
about to sell his Province to the Crown 
when, in 1712, he was stricken with 
paralysis, and the burden of long-dis- 
tance governing fell upon his wife. 
Penn died in 1718, still Proprietor of 
Pennsylvania, and until her death 
in 1727, Hannah carried on in the 
manner she knew he would have ap- 
proved. 

Penn had two wives and, according 
to a close friend, “was fortunate in 
both of them.” Whether either wife 
would have claimed herself fortunate 
to have Penn as a husband is open to 
doubt. They were opposites in temper- 
ment, but both were loving and duti- 
ful and possessed of the patience of 
Job. Penn spent little time at home. 
He was away for months at a time, 
doing missionary work to spread the 
Quaker beliefs — or languishing in 
jail for doing so. 

Gulielma Maria Springett, who was 
to become Penn's first wife, met him 
when he was 21 years of age, but the 
marriage did not take place until seven 
years later, in 1672, for his temestu- 
ous career was already under way. 
The records say that Guli — as Penn 
called her — was beautiful, serious- 
minded, and even-tempered. They 
were happy together, when together- 


ness was possible, and she bore his 
absences bravely when it was necessary 
to do so, just as she bore the deaths of 
their first three children in infancy. To 
that first generaion of Quakers, the 
cause was always of more importance 
than themselves. 

When, in 1682, William Penn sailed 
with his cohort of Friends on the 


little ship Welcome for the tract of 


land in the New World, to be known 
as Pennsylvania, “a name,” Penn 
wrote, “the King would give it in 
honor of my father,” he left Guli and 
three children — with a fourth ex- 
pected — behind. They were to follow 
later, but that was not to be. It was 
Penn who came back, after only two 
years in his Province, when word 
reached him after that her health was 
failing. 

With her husband by her side, 
Guli’s health improved, but he could 
not stay with her for any length of 
time, for he was again caught up in 
the political and religious strife of the 
era. When George Fox, the Quaker 
leader, died in 1691, Penn spoke to 
the multitude that came to pay him 
honor, and was accused of conspiracy 
against the Government. This time he 
escaped being thrown into prison, but 
only technically. He was abliged to stay 
close by where he could be watched 
while he fought the charge against 
him. It was nearly three years before 
he received his official exoneration and 
was free to hurry home to his family. 
Two months later, Guli died. In his 
journal, Penn noted: “In great sweet- 
ness and peace, she departed.” 

To assuage his grief, Penn renewed 
his religious activities with even great- 


er fervor. He had much ground to re- 


Hannah Callowhill Penn, the second wife of William Penn lived 
with Penn at his dream house Pennsbury Manor. 


cover, for even Friends fall out occa- 
sionally, and Penn was in disfavor with 
many who believed an erstwhile as- 
sociate’s charge that Penn was blind 
to some of the tenets of the faith. But 
few could deny his spiritual gifts for 
long, and gradually his prestige as a 
minister was restored. 


It was at a large meeting of Quakers 
in Bristol, England, that he met Han- 
nah Callowhill and made up his mind 
on the spot, it is said, to marry her. 
Hannah was not in agreement at all. 
He was 51 to her 30, and the differ- 
ence in age was too great, she said. 
Besides, he was much higher in station 
and of far more importance in the So- 
ciety of Friends than she. Compared to 
Guli, Hannah was plain and forth- 
right, but she, too, was sweet-tempered 
and patient. This time, it was Penn 
who did the waiting and the pleading 
for her companionship. Fhen he was 
near her, she said she wouldn’t. Final- 
ly, he managed to dispel her shyness 
and fears, and they were married in 


1696. 


Three years later, Penn again set 
sail for America, but this time he took 
his wife with him, and the accounts 
say that they were enthusiastically wel- 
comed by the colonists. Philadelphia, 
Penn’s "City of Brotherly Love,” now 
had over 400 houses, and William’s 
and Hannah’s son was born in one of 
them, the first American in the family. 
Some months later they moved to 
Pennsbury Manor, the Founder’s 
“dream house” for which he had long- 
ed for nearly 18 years. Here, Penn 
said, he would stay to the end of his 
days, but this second visit to his Pro- 
vince was, like the first, only of two 
years duration. On either side of the 
Atlantic, his enemies were always at 
work behind his back. 


Historians could not agree less on 
Hannah’s true feelings about Penn- 
sylvania. Some claim that she couldn’t 
stand the place, and that when Penn 
urged her to stay when he was called 
back to England, she flatly refused. 
One historian went so far as to inti- 
mate that Hannah, and Penn’s daugh- 
ter Letitia, were so upset by the idea 
of being left behind they went into 
tantrums and screamed that they were 
going home to England if they had to 
swim. But other biographers say that 
Hannah was devoted to Penn, to 
Pennsbury, and to Pennsylvania, and 
wielded such influence in the colony 
that there was much regret felt by 
those who knew her over her reluctant 
decision to go back with her husband 
because it was her duty. 


Gullielma Springett Penn, first wife of William Penn. 
Reproduced from a painting on glass. 
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COLONIAL 
CONVALESCENT HOME 
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CO-OP STORE 
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catering to you” 
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WINTER IS COMING! 
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Protect your house against the onslaught of frigid blasts. Remember last winter and 
do it now! Then sit back and relax with the peace of mind of a prepared homeowner 
who knows he will have clean, dependable, economical heat, no matter when real 
winter starts, no matter what the weatherman has in store. 


These dependable dealers are ready to help you 
have a care-free, economical heating season. 
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